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T was a cruel moment, when Grace Cour- 
tenay, after her change of fortune, first met her 
former rival, the rich and haughty Miss Marlton. 
They had been leading belles, two years before, 
in society, and rumor had said were competitors 
for the hand of young Stuyvesant Mortimer, the 
sole heir of the great banker of that name. 
But Grace’s father had failed, and then died, 
leaving his family destitute. She was glad, in 
this emergency, to accept a situation as nursery- 
governess, in the pretty village of Seaverge, on 
the shore of Long Island Sound. To go out, 
in this half-menial condition, in New York, 
where so many knew her, she felt to be im- 
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possible; but here, in this 
quiet and secluded place, 
she was not likely to meet 
former acquaintances, she 
thought. ‘In time I shall 
forget,’ she said to her- 
self, ‘‘as I shall be for- 
gotten.” 

But, the very summer 
after she went to Sea- 
verge, an enterprising 
inn-keeper put up a spa- 
cious hotel, directly by 
the water, and laid out 
around it some fifty acres 
of ornamental ground. 
Immediately, Seaverge 
became not only a fash- 
ionable’ resort, but an 
aristocratic one as well, 
for the two are not always 
>the same. And here, one morning, when out on 
‘ an errand, Grace came suddenly on. her old rival, 
> who was driving along one of the country roads, 


F 
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Nii} in a phaeton, behind a pair of handsome ponies, 


and with a footman, in livery and cockade, in 
the rumble. 

“IT wonder if she will speak to me,” thought 
Grace, her first.impulse being to turn away. But 
she had a brave soul; and so, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she looked full at Miss Marlton. 

The latter saw Grace, and evidently recognized 
her, for her face flushed, even through its abun- 
dant coat of powder; but she did not bow: on 
the contrary, she stared as if the two had never 
met before. 

‘‘T might have known.it,”’ said Grace, bitterly ; 
“our worlds now are different. But what an 
insolent stare! I am sure, if she had been a 
poor governess, and I the heiress, I could not 
have tréated her so.” 
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Nor could she. This thought dwelt, more and ‘ above wealth and false position. She had, even 
more, in Grace’s mind, as she mused, that after- ; in her happier days, liked people for themselves, 
noon, in her favorite nook by the little river; and not for what they had. If, in some secret 
back of the Leigh grounds, a spot she always ; corner of her heart, almost. unknown to herself, 
resorted to for quiet and composure when she ; she had cherished a preference for Stuyvesant 
had been overtasked, or worried, or agitated. : Mortimer, it was not because of the millions he 
Yes, she was, more and more, surprised. For: was expected to inherit, but because of what she 
Grace had one of those rare natures that rise’ supposed to be his generosity of heart and his 

















inborn nobility of character. Alas! this illu-} Grace, and young Mortimer, during that first 
sion, like many another, had been dissipated by ; winter, had been quite attentive. But, when 
experience ; for, from the day of her father’s} Grace took society by storm, a twelvemonth 
death, she had never seen young Mortimer, } after, Miss Marlton lost her half-won conquest. 
though, before that, he .was the most assiduous { “She is having her revenge now,’ thought 
of lovers. ’ Grace, with renewed bitterness. ‘I don’t sup- 

She had known, always, that Miss Marlton } pose he ever thinks of me. Ah well, why 
hated her. Nor was the: reason far to seek. ; should he? Iam only a poor governess, and, 
The latter had ‘come out’: year earlier than ° since his father is dead, he is one of the richest 
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young men, they say, in America.’’ She ended; Grace heard this conversation with a beating 
with a sigh, that broke, a moment after, into a} heart, for she always lunched with Mr. and 
half-contemptuous laugh. : } Mrs. Leigh; their lunch, in fact, was her din- 
‘‘What do you think I heard?”’ said Mrs. ; ner. She had not heard, before, of her old 
Leigh to her husband, the next day, at lunch- lover’s absence in Europe, and only knew of 
eon. ‘It is that young Stuyvesant Mortimer is} his father’s death from a paragraph in the 
to marry Miss: Marlton.” newspaper. Naturally, she could not help being 
‘‘What! the daughter of the great railroad ; moved at this news. But her lip curled with 
operator?’ replied Mr. Leigh. ‘Well, it’s a3 contempt as she recalled the fact that he had 
great catch, even for her. Railroad shares, you } deserted her the moment she became poor. 
know, my dear, have a queer habit, often, of She slept but little, that night, naturally. 
becoming next-door to worthless; but the Mor- 3 The children were especially trying all day, for 
timer fortune, made in railroads, has been } the prolonged heat was telling on their tempers. 
transferred to Government bonds and other first- $ So, after lessons were over, Grace started for a 
class securities, and is safe as gold itself.” walk, following the little brook, on its shady side, 
‘“‘They say,’’ retorted his wife, ‘‘that this} as it wound to the sea. It was a pretty stream- 
young Mortimer is one of the handsomest of: let: widening, at places, to quite a small river, 
men and a great swell.” ‘ and in places full of water-lilies. Turning a cor- 
“Ah,” replied her husband. ‘‘ Well, I don’t} ner, Grace came suddenly on Miss Marlton, sitting 
know him, even in business.’’ In fact, socially, in a boat, pretending to fish, but looking up every 
the Mortimers had always moved in a higher } moment, as if she expected someone. 
sphere than the Leighs. ‘‘ He’s been in Europe, ae pet dog was in the front of the boat. Hear 
you know, for a year and more—hand in glove, i ing Grace’s step, the pampered plaything sprang 
I’m told, with the best people there.” } up and began to bark furiously at her. At the 
same instant, Miss Marlton detected our heroine, 
} and, opening her large lazy eyes, stared again, 
} this time even more superciliously than the day 
1\ before. Grace hurried on as fast as she could,’ 
‘her cheeks hot with mortification and anger. 
‘ But her haste was not sufficient to carry her out 
‘ of sight and hearing, before she saw a manly 
} form—which she knew only too well—and heard 
H } a voice that made every pulse of her body thrill. 
It was Stuyvesant Mortimer, who had suddenly 
appeared from a grove on the other side of the 
stream, and to whom Miss Marlton called to 
come and row her home, turning her boat, as 
she spoke, toward him. 
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How Grace got back to the house, that after- 
noon, she never knew. She must have almost 
flown, for she was out of breath when she 
arrived. She was glad when night enabled her 
to escape from the children again, She spent 
long hours fighting down her misery. ‘Yes, 
there was no doubt,’’ she said to herself. ‘Only 
the closest intimacy, only an approaching mar- 
riage, could explain her tone and manner: it 
was that of ownership; and his was that of only 
too willing service.’”’ And again she said to 
herself: ‘Oh, how I despise him!’’ And 
then: ‘‘HowI despise myself, for being affected 
by it at all.” 

The next day broke more sultry than ever. 
Mrs. Leigh, who was a kind-hearted woman in 
her way, noticed Grace’s exhausted air, and, 
attributing it to the heat and the confined schgol- 


room, suggested that the children should take a 


holiday. 

«They look a little peaked, poor things, them- 
selves,” she said, ‘‘I have been promising them 
a picnic, all summer, down on Briery Beach. 
Suppose you all bundle off together, in the 
donkey-cart, and spend the day there. I will 
have a nice lunch put up for you. The road, 
for most of the way, lies through shady lanes. 
You will be the better for it, my dear, yourself.” 

They had gone about a mile, and were slowly 
climbing a sandy hill, Grace driving, and the 
two little girls and their brother chattering away 
in the highest spirits; when suddenly a pedes- 
trian came ‘out from the woods on the right, and, 
springing nimbly down the bank, was going in 
the opposite direction, when little May called 
aloud : 

“Don’t you know me, Mr.—Mr.—Stranger ? 
I’m the little girl who lost her penny yesterday, 
in the village, and you were the kind gentleman 
to find it for me.” 

Grace would have given the world if the child 
had not spoken, for she had recognized again, 
only too well, that tall lithe form and that free 
swinging step. She said to herself: ‘‘He saw 
me—he was hurrying away, and now this vexa- 
tious child has called him back: he will think I 
whispered to her to do it, and he. and his bride 
will jeer at me all the more.” 

Stuyvesant Mortimer turned at May’s call, 
and, coming up to the cart, with quick impulsive- 
ness, cried, holding out his hand to the child: 

‘Why, so it is, absolutely my little fairy, but 
now digconsolate no longer. We are going on 
quite an expedition, too, aren’t we? A picnic, 
or something like it ?”’ 

‘Grace’s whole. body was a quiver of nerves. 
She sat, with her eyes downcast and her face 





half averted, apparently absorbed in studying 
her right hand, which held the reins, 

“Oh, yes,’? answered May, “on @ picnic. 
And we’re going to have such a jolly time. 
Don’t you wish you were coming, too?” 

‘‘Of course I do,” with a hearty sympathetic 
laugh. ‘Jolly times are not so frequent with 
me, I assure you, that I can afford to miss a 
chance of one. But will Miss—Miss—I beg 
pardon for not knowing her name—allow me— 
Good God! it is Grace herself !’’ 

Up to this moment, he had been so engrossed 
with the child that he had only a vague idea 
that there was a governess sitting next to her; 
but who the governess was, or even if she were 
pretty, he had no thought. But now, as he 
looked up, rather expecting to see some sour- 
visaged middle-aged spinster, he beheld the 
sweet downcast profile of the only woman who 
had ever touched his heart, and who was now 
looking all the more lovely because of her half- 
mourning dress and the traces of sorrow and 
suffering on her face. Hence the broken ejacu- 
lations with which he checked the request he 
had been about, half sportively, to proffer. 

His hat, too, was off in a moment. He looked 
80 eager, so astonished, so glad, so rapturous, all 
in succession, that Grace, who had turned to 
him coldly/at first, was herself astonished, and— 


’ shall we say it ?—-stirred also to her inmost heart. 


For what could it mean? Was it possible 
there had been some terrible mistake? Surely 
that look, the passionate emotion of the voice, 
were not counterfeit! Her head swam, and 
she thought she would faint. 

‘¢ Miss Courtenay,’’ said Mortimer, observing 
her agitation, and mastering his own emotion 
with a great effort, ‘I have been seeking you 
for months—ever since my return from Europe, 
indeed. May I’’—and the pleading tones of 
his voice were eloquence itself—‘‘do in earnest 
what I proposed just now in jest? May I join 
your little party? I see that you think hardly 
of me. Perhaps I deserve it. But oh! give 
me a chance, at least, to explain. The vilest 
criminal is allowed that. Afterward, if you 
say so, I will go away—forever—” 

He did not wait for a reply in words. He 
had always been masterful, and Grace felt the 
old spell on her. She made no objection, there- 
fore, when he went to the donkey’s head, and, 
muttering something about “helping it up the 
hill,”’ took it by the bridle and led it to the top 
of the ascent. Her heart was in such a flutter 
that she could not have spoken if she had }-ied. 

Of course, he found his opportunity, and that 
before long. The beach was only a.short quarter 
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and, when the children, shoeless and stocking- } would have fallen into his arms, if it had not 
less, and with many a merry shout, were dab- 3 been for the children playing so near. As it: 
bling in the water, he drew Grace’s arm within } was, the tears rolled along her cheeks, and her 
his own, and told his story, as he paced to and } eyes emphasized the low whisper in which she 
fro on the sands, with her by his side. begged forgiveness for having wronged him, even 

At first she had been cold, even haughty; for, 3 when things seemed so pronounced against him. 
after her surprise was over, she told herself that ‘‘When your father failed and died,” he said, 
there could have been no mistake, that he was 3 for we tell his story in his own words, thoug! 
false to the core—that he was only, even now, } less disjointedly by far, ‘‘my impulse was to 
seeking to amuse himself. But, when he drew } fly to you at once. But, as I was not an accepted 
her arm within his own, when he looked into $ lover—as I did not know, indeed, whether I ever 
her eyes with his fearless look of innocence, and } would be—your manner now makes me fear [ 


when he told his story in his frank, manly, yet ‘ have, and ever have had, but little to hope for— 
Vou. XCII.—29. 


of a mile off, on the declivity of the hill below, poe way, she broke utterly down, and 
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I: had to wait the customary conventional period, § 
before calling on you. Meantime, I thought it; 
my duty to tell my father that I loved you, and 
-that I intended to tell you so, the first moment I ; 
ssaw you. I had expected some opposition. But 
I was surprised at the extent of it. My father, 
alas! good as he was to me, worthy as he was in 
most respects, had that excessive love of money 
which so many successful bankers acquire. He 
was desirous that I should marry an heiress. 
Rumor had once linked my name with that of | 
Miss Marlton, but i had never seriously thought | 
of her. In fact, after I saw you, at that first | 
Patriarchs’ ball—oh, shall I ever forget it?—I : 
knew there was but one woman in the whole 
world that I could ever love. Stay, do not shake 
your head. Hear me out. I owed something, 
even you must admit, to my father. I was 
bound by duty—in some degree, at least. : 
Well, my father, after a stormy interview, 
proposed a compromise. If I went to you, he 
said, he would never forgive me. He did not 
believe in my affection: it was only a youthful 
fancy, were his words; as for you, he had 
understood, from your father, that an alliance 
for you had been settled elsewhere. False, 
you say? Thank you for the words. They’ 
are the first kind ones—do you know ?—you have ! 
spoken to me. My father, then, had been mis- 
informed. But it staggered me. Ah! you say 
there was some ground for it, as your father 
had really wished such a match. And you 
would have nothing to do with it? Bless you 
again. Oh, had I only known that! Finally, : 
my father, as I have said, promised that, if I | 
would go abroad for two years, giving my 
word of honor not to see you or write to 
you, he would, at the end of that period, con- 
sent to my wish, if I still said I loved you. 
He urged that this was not much for him to ask, § 
as he had always been a good parent to me, 
which, God knows,’’ with emotion, ‘‘he was. 
Thus entreated—for he fairly begged now, with ; 
tears in his eyes—I consented. Perhaps I did 
wrong. I have often thought I did. No? You; 
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never would have married me, you say, against ; 
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my father’s wish? You would have torn me 
from your heart first? Does that mean,’’ with 
a cry of joy, ‘“‘that you had given me a place 
there—that you will marry me now? Oh! 
Grace, if you will only have pity, if you will 
only realize how much I love you! I went 
abroad. But my father relented, at the end of 
the first year, and I was coming home when I 








2 heard of his death. Since that time, I have 
: searched everywhere for you. 


But you had 
disappeared—lost to your old world completely ; 
no clue to you was left. Yet you say that, three 
days ago, you met Miss Marlton, and that you 


‘are sure she knew you? That she saw you 


again, yesterday? Why, it was only then, that, 


‘ for the twentieth time, I was telling her of my 
‘anxiety to find you. In love with her? My 
; manner like it? Ah, if you only would believe 


whom I do love.’ All this so earnestly that 
Grace felt she had mistaken his manner, through 


‘ her own sensitiveness, no doubt; for, after all, 


could a gentleman refuse an invitation from a 


‘lady? And, when he accepted, ought he not to 


accept graciously? ‘So you really,’’ he went 
on, impetuously, catching her eye now, “ forgive 
me all, at last? Oh, dearest!” 

The “little romance,”’ as Mrs. Leigh persisted 


' in calling it, of Grace and Mortimer, made a 


great sensation at Seaverge-and in New York. 


; “It was quite like a bit out of a story-book,”’ as 
*the dowager, Mrs. Goldenrod, said. ‘It is like 


a fairy-tale,” said little May. “Yes, it’s better 


‘even than Cinderella,’’ added the other sister; 


and she danced, in irrepressible glee, up and 
down the school-room. ‘And he’s a bully 
fellow—he gave me this pocket-knife,”’ chimed 
in Master Jack, proudly displaying one with 
something like twenty blades. 

Almost the only one who thought or spoke 
otherwise was Miss Marlton. She had tried in 
vain to conceal her chagrin, but her efforts to 
entrap Mortimer had been too public, and, to 
escape the sarcastic condolence of her ‘ thousand 
and one”’ society friends, she was forced to go 


: abroad, departing in time to avoid the wedding- 


day of Mortimer and Mrs. Leigu’s GovERNESS. 
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From away o’er the mountains, crowned with snow, 
A guest is coming whom all of us know : 


Listen ! the prancing reindeer feet 
Are almost here, and the music sweet 


Of the chiming sleigh-bells, soft and low, 


THOMAS. 





Comes “ over the crest of the beautiful snow.” 


The “little old driver,’’ with Christmas cheer, 
Is surely coming—is almost here, 


Bringing for all of us, far and wide, 
The beautiful blessing of Christmas-tide. 
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I rounp this fragment of an old diary, the 5 
other day, among the papers of a deceased artist, 
that had come into my possession at a sale of his $ 
effeets. It tells a tale so startling, that I have 
come to the conclusion it may prove interesting 
to others beside myself. So, with some necessary } 
alteration, such as a total change of names and ' 
localities, I venture to give it to the world. 

Panis, Jury 12th, 188—. How oddly things : 
do turn out! Here was I, anathematizing my 
stuffy little studio and the hot weather of a 
Parisian summer, the other day, with slight hope 
of an escape from either to renew my exhausted 
vitality. I was pining for a glance at green 
fields and running streams, to give me some new 
ideas for my Salon picture of next spring. I 
had grown so tired of Cabanel’s studio, though 
my good kind master gives me every encourage- 
ment—so tired of the long gallery at the 
Luxembourg, where I have been copying the ; 
master’s Francesca da Rimini—so tired of the’ 
little restaurant in the Latin Quarter, where 
I take my meals. I was craving a change, in 
fact, without much hope of being able to afford 
one. And behold! this morning my concierge 
brought me up the following letter from a good- 
hearted genial young Englishman, Harold Man- 
istry by name, with whom I became acquainted > 
during a pedestrian-tour that I made in Switzer- » 
land some time ago. We struck up a warm 
friendship then, and have corresponded ever 3 
since. So I was in no wise surprised at receiv- ; 
ing a letter from him, though very agreeably so 
at its contents. It ran as follows: 


Anannnnrr 


Dear WILTON: 

I hope you are not too busy just now to under- 
take a piece of work for me; for, indeed, if you : 
refuse, I scarcely know to whom I could entrust 
it. I have just received a letter from a near 
relative—he is my father’s cousin—James Man- ; 
istry, who went to Canada long years ago, settled 
there, married, and has become quite a prominent 
personage. He wants me to have some of our { 
old family portraits copied for him. Now these 
portraits are all at the family countryseat, } 
Heronsmere, of which you may have heard me } 
speak. If you can spare the time and are willing ; 
to undertake to paint these copies, I think you } 
will find the job a remunerative one, as my cousin 
is willing to pay handsomely for the work. But ‘ 


, Stephen Manistry, its present owner. 


2 ous to mention. 


‘ picture-gallery dates from the latter epoch. 


you will be obliged to spend some weeks ,at least 


} at Heronsmere, which is a rather dreary old 
; place down in Lincolnshire, as my father will on 


no account consent to the removal of the portraits 
from the picture-gallery there. You will find 
the house in good repair and well kept up, as 
it is inhabited by my great-grandfather, Sir 
He is 
immensely old—over ninety, I believe—and is 


; quite in his dotage; but he will not trouble you 


in the least, as he has his own suite of rooms in 
the west wing, which he seldom or never leaves. 
If you will go, pray telegraph me your decision 
at once. 1 enclose a list of the portraits to be 
copied, and also a schedule of the prices my 
cousin is willing to pay. Perhaps I may run 
down to see you at Heronsmere, if you conclude 
to accept. Meantime, believe me 
Your friend sincerely, 
Haroip MAnIsTRY. 

Aveust 22d. I have now been at Heronsmere 
for some weeks, and have grown quite accustomed 
to my novel surroundings. The place is by no 


‘means so dreary as I had been led to suppose. 
\ I have a very comfortable room, and the house- 
’ keeper—Mrs. Harris—has taken me under her 


protection, and pets me extensively, in the way 


> of seeing that I have a fire when the days are 
> chill, in sending me up marvelous preserves at 
: breakfast and miraculous pickles at dinner, and 
> in cosseting me in divers other ways too numer- 


The house is a rambling old 
structure, the main building having been erected 
in the reign of Henry VIII, while the wings 
were added in the days of Charles I. The 
It 
was originally intended for a ball-room, but is 
well lighted and serves its present purpose 
admirably. The series of family portraits is very 
full and comprises some works of unusually high 


artistic merit for such a collection. I am now 


; copying the portrait, by Holbein, of Captain 


John Manistry, who was an officer in Henry 


} VIII’s body-guard, and find the task of repro- 


ducing it a fine and improving study. I look 

forward with great pleasure to copying a noble 

Vandyke and some remarkable Lelys and 

Knellers that figure on my list. There is one 

portrait, not included in it, of which I mean to 

make a sketch for my own private delectation. 
(523) 
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It is the head of a young girl, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, a dark-eyed peach-cheeked brunette, 
in a short-waisted and short-sleeved gown’ of 
white muslin, with a blush-rose at the breast. 
I wonder what was the history of this pretty 
creature? For, with such eyes and such a smile, 
she must surely have had a history. I mean to 
ask Mrs. Harris about her, some day. My life 
here is certainly monotonous; but I find the 
perfect calm and tranquillity very pleasant, after 
the turmoil and excitement of Paris. I paint 
nearly all day, except when I am tempted out 
by the exceptionally fine weather to take a stroll 
in the afternoon. In the evening, I explore the 
treasures of the old library, or else write letters, 
or, as now, scribble in my diary, which threatens 
to become dismally uninteresting—something, in 
fact, like the diary immortalized by Mark Twain, 
whose daily entries for a week ran as follows: 
“Got up, breakfasted, dined, took supper, and 
went to bed.” I have not even caught a glimpse 
of the aged master of the house, Sir Stephen 
Manistry. I sometimes hear the rumbling of the 
wheels of his Bath chair in the corridor, when 
he is taken out for his daily airing, and while I 
am busied with my work in the picture-gallery. 
But, as he never leaves his own suite of rooms 
in the west wing except on such occasions, and 
as that is just the portion of the day that I 
devote to my painting, we have never chanced 
to meet. 

SepremBer 30th. Mrs. Harris has just been 
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The life of the marquis was despaired of for some 
weeks, and Sir Stephen thought it prudent to 
retire to the Continent, while the result of his 
adversary’s injury was still doubtful. 
; He went over to Paris, and there he lingered 
; till the weeks grew into months—long, indeed, 
} after Lord Morningsfield had entirely recovered 
a was once more seen in the clubs and at 
Almack’s as usual. But, when at last Sir Stephen 
did return, the cause of his prolonged stay was. 


§ 





at once apparent. He brought back with him 
a wife, a very young and very beautiful French 
lady, who, so rumor whispered, had contrib- 
uted a handsome dowry to prop the falling for- 
tunes of the Manistry family. With such a 
face and such a fortune, it was rather to be won- 
dered at that her relatives would consent to 
}so poor a match as that with the spendthrift 
baronet. But there was a history in the back- 
ground—a, flaw in the pedigree of the French 
beauty. Cecile de Laurens was the grand- 
daughter of the Regent Philippe d’Orleans. She 
had been left an orphan whilst still an infant, 
and her relatives had been only too glad to find 
for her a husband of undoubted good family 
and ancient lineage. On the part of Sir Stephen, 
it seems to have been an undoubted case of very 
violent love, if not indeed of love at first sight. 
From what Mrs. Harris told me, I should 
imagine that his passion was by no means recipro- 
; cated. Like most conspicuously immoral men, 
; he was furiously jealous; and, as Lady Manistry 
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relating to me a very interesting history. I} was immensely admired whenever she went into 
have found out who the original was, of the § society, and was, moreover, an accomplished 
dark-eyed beauty immortalized by Sir Thomas: 


Lawrence’s pencil: the lovely portrait with 
which I was so charmed when first I visited the 
picture-gallery. I knew that there was a story 
belonging to that fairest face, but I was not quite 
prepared for one so tragic. 

She was Sir Stephen Manistry’s wife. Sir 
Stephen, in his youth and early manhood, was, 
it appears, one of the fastest men of a very evil 
epoch. He consorted wholly with men much 
older than himself, who continued to indulge 
in the wild ways and coarse dissipation of the 
Regency, even under the influence of a more 
decorous period. He was the hardest drinker, 
the most reckless gambler, the most daring rider, 
of his day. He surpassed his elders in vice ; but, 
withal, he possessed one good quality: he was 
as brave asalion. Being of an irascible nature 
as well, he did not fail to become engaged in 
several duels. In one of these, he was so unfortu- 
nate as to dangerously wound his adversary, who 
was no less a personage than the Marquis of 
Morningsfield, heir to the dukedom of Kingsland. 


coquette—as might have been expected from her: 
lineage—abundant cause for discord soon arose: 
between the pair. 





$ «They did quarrel dreadfully,’”’ said Mrs. Har- 
ris. ‘I know, for I used to hear all about it from 
child, at the time; but my mother was housekeeper 
at Heronsmere, as I am now, and of course the 
servants talked about what was going on. When 
the son and heir was born, matters mended for 
a bit; but they soon got worse than ever. For: 
there was a young officer—in the Guards, I think 
—Captain Clarence St. Maur, who was a noted 
beau in London society, and who was celebrated 
as being the handsomest man of his day. He- 
took to paying Lady Manistry marked attention, 
and everybody soon saw that his attention was by 
no means unwelcome to her. Up to that time, I 
3 do think, from all that I have heard, that there 
was nothing more than mere flirtation and love 
of admiration on her part; but this affair was 


Sir Stephen’s valet. I was little more than a 
more serious. You see, she had never loved Sir 
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Stephen; and how could she, when he was always. 
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storming at her and fretting her life out, if she : sent acceptance. There were extra servants, 
so much as danced twice in one evening with the and quantities of artificial flowers, and silk 
same partner, or thanked a gentleman cordially ; hangings, and sweetmeats, and dainties of all 
for bringing her an ice or for putting on her; kinds ordered down from town. Sir Stephen 
cloak? We were none of ussurprised when, just ; opposed the project with all his might; but 
in the height of the London season, word was sent ; Lady Manistry would have her own way, and 
down to get Heronsmere in order as soon as pos-; she carried her point at last. And a very 
sible, for the family was coming there to pass the magnificent affair it was. I can just remember 
remainder of the summer. I was only a little girl ’ the picture-gallery, the ball-room in those days, 
at the time, as I said before; but I remember all ; all hung with pale-pink silk and wreaths of 
the bustle and the work there was in the house } roses, and the musicians tuning their instru- 
for some weeks. There was a special suite of ments in the gallery overhead, and a blaze of 
rooms on the ground-floor in the west wing, that ; wax candles in the cut-glass chandeliers. And 
were to be fitted up expressly for Lady Manis- SI remember Lady Manistry, too, as if it were 
try. She had taken a fancy to those rooms be-} yesterday. She was in the very highest spirits 
cause of their beautiful chimney-pieces in marble, ; early in the evening, before she put on her mask. 
which Sir Robert Manistry, the first baronet, ; She let my mother bring me into the garden- 
who built that part of the house, had brought 3} room, to see her dress before she went out to 
with him from Italy, two hundred years before. : receive her guests. The west wing was not used 
I would like to show you those rooms, sir; they ; at all, that evening, the reception-rooms being 
are called Lady Manistry’s apartments to this all in the main building, while the supper was 
day. But they are occupied by old Sir Stephen ; laid out in the grand state dining-room in the 
now, and he cannot endure that anybody should ; east wing, where the library now is. So there 
set foot in them, except just himself and an old : was nobody about to interfere with us. Lady 
servant or two. And, feeble as he is, he always ; Manistry looked more beautiful than ever. She 
insists on being present when the garden-room, } had on a domino in pink satin, all figured over 
as her boudoir was called, is dusted and put in} with silver flowers, and a fancy cap of black 
order. velvet at one side of her head, with a pink 
“Well,” she went on, after a pause, ‘‘they all } feather in it clasped with a diamond star. And 
came down to Heronsmere at last—Sir Stephen } she had on a set of jewels that had been given 
and his lady and a crowd of guests. The old { to her grandmother, my mother told me, by a 
house was full from garret to cellar, and there ; great French prince. They were just wonderful : 
were riding-parties and excursions to the sea-$ large emeralds and rubies, set alternately and 
shore—which is, you know, only three miles ; caught together with links of diamonds, neck- 
from here—and music and dancing in the even- ; lace, and bracelets, and a great brooch in front 
ing, and Lady Manistry the leader and head ; of her bodice as large as the palm of my hand, 
of everything, and looking lovelier than ever. ’ with diamond pendants hanging from it that 
- Captain St. Maur was not amongst the guests; : quivered with light every time she stirred. 
he had been left up in London, the servants } I never saw anything like those jewels, before 
said, and there were no quarrels between her and 3 or since. Sir Stephen came in to lead her out 
Sir Stephen in consequence, though he was in a 3 before I had half done gazing at her. He had on 
scowling, sulky state the whole time. My mother ; a black velvet court-dress, with a diamond-hilted 
used to say that he was always prowling about } sword at his side, and lace ruffles and diamond 
the house, and peeping and spying everywhere, ; buttons, and all very grand; but he looked 
as though he suspected something and were try- ; crosser and more lowering than ever. So Lady 
ing to find out if his suspicion were correct. } Manistry laughed and said: ‘There, little one: 
But nothing came of ail his watching—for a} stop staring with your great eyes, and be sure 
good while, at least. 3 you ask one of the men to save you some bon- 
“After a time, Lady Manistry took it into her ; bons from the supper-table.’ Then she patted 
head that she would give a masquerade-ball at ’me on the cheek with her fan and swept out 
Heronsmere. It was to be a grand affair—the ; of the room. And—will you believe it, Mr. 
grandest entertainment that had been given 3 Wilton ?—I never saw her again. 
there since King Charles the First had honored} ‘That night,” said the housekeeper, in awed 
Heronsmere with a visit, just after the west $ tone, after a pause, ‘she disappeared. She was 
wing had been finished. Invitations were sent } seen in the ball-room in the early part of the 
out far and wide. More guests came own from ; evening. dancing with the gayest. But, when 
London, and all the gentry in the neighborhood { supper was served, she was nowhere to be found; 
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and, when the ball finally came to an end, Lady 
Manistry was still missing. It was broad day- 
light by the time the last guest departed, so Sir 
Stephen organized a searching-party and looked 
thoroughly. through the grounds. But all in 
vain. Noone has ever heard of her, from that 
day to this. It leaked out, finally, that Captain 
St. Maur had been one of the guests bidden to 


the ball, that he had come down to it from 


London, and that he, too, was missing. So 
I suppose there is no doubt but that they eloped 
together. One of the pages said that he had 


seen two or three persons go into the garden- ; 


room just before suppertime, the night of the 
ball; but, when the door was tried, it was found 
to be locked on the outside, and the great iron- 
barred shutters had been closed and bolted 
before Lady Manistry left the room. 
could anybody have gotten in or out, anyway? 
The next day, Sir Stephen locked himself into 
that room for hours, and came out as pale as 
a ghost. My mother used to say she never 
dreamed, before that, of his loving my lady 
so dearly. 

‘He closed up the house, for a time, and went 
abroad. But, somehow, ever since his wife dis- 
appeared, it has seemed as though he could 


So how ° 


HERONSMERE. 
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Such was the housekeeper’s story—a tale that: 
filled my brain with haunting visions. What. 
had become of the bright young beauty depicted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence? Had she indeed 

} found rest and a hiding-place in the depths of 
2 ocean? Or was she still living, an aged woman, 
in some dreary little Continental town, unknown 
and alone with her shame and her remorse? I 
set to work at once to copy her portrait, and suc- 
ceeded beyond my hope in reproducing the pecu- 
liar arch charm of the expression and the dainty 
3 bloom of the peachlike cheeks and rosy lips. 
The masquerade-ball took place over half a 
century ago. If Lady Manistry is still living, she 
> must be seventy years old. I can hardly realize 
it, as I look upon her pictured face in its unfading 
loveliness and eternal youth. 
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Ocroper 5th. A very strange incident has just 
now occurred, which has decidedly troubled the 
monotony of my existence at Heronsmere, nor 
can I very well comprehend its entire meaning. 
Yesterday I had toiled all day at a copy of a 
beautiful full-length portrait by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, so, to refresh my eyes by a change of work, 
I brought out this morning my unfinished copy 
of Cabanel’s ‘‘ Francesca and Paolo,’ now in the 
Luxembourg Gallery in Paris. It represents the 





never keep long away from Heronsmere. He } youthful pair just after the revengeful Lanciotto 
has always passed the greater part of the year } has slain them both. Francesca has sunk lifeless 
here, and, since he grew old, he has never gone $ on the low long couch on which she was seated, 
away even on a visit. Now and for twenty ; while Paolo has fallen prone upon the ground at 
years past, he has inhabited the ground-floor ’ her feet, and the cruel face of the murderer is 


suite of rooms in the west wing. And in one 
respect he is very peculiar: he will never have 
a fire lighted in the garden-room, though it is 
so damp and musty it is enough to give one the 
asthma. And no wonder, since it was kept shut 
up for over twenty years after the date of that 
dreadful ball. I must try to show it to you, 
some day, sir; for the carved marble mantelpiece 
is well worth seeing.” . 
“And was nothing ever heard of the fate of 
Lady Manistry and Captain St. Maur?” 
‘Never a word, sir. But it was thought. that 
they gained the seacoast and took ship for some 
distant port, and that the vessel must have gone 
down with all hands .on board; for’ a terrible 
storm ravaged our shore for over three days 
after the date of the ball. -At least, that is the 
only good guess I have ever heard made respect- 
ing their total disappearance. Lady Manistry 
took nothing with her—not even her jewels— 
excepting, of course, the emeralds and rubies 
that she wore at the ball. I have thought, some- 
times, she might have been traced by those; 
but no clue to her whereabouts has ever been 
discovered.” . 


seen peering forth with its grin of gratified 
$ vengeance from behind the arras. It is a great 
work, the drawing faultless and the composition 
: and technique equally admirable. I had nearly 
; completed this copy, which is in a reduced size, 
3 before leaving Paris, and had brought it with me 
’ by mistake, having packed it up among a lot of 
‘untouched canvases. So, this morning, I got it 
; out and placed it on my easel, and, whilst elabo- 
; rating the folds of Francesca’s robe, was admiring 
} for the fiftieth time the wonderful foreshortening 
; of Paolo’s prostrate form, when I suddenly found 
; that a particular tube of color was wanting. I 
went in search of it, and, on my return, I per- 
ceived to my great surprise that the seat before 
my easel had been usurped by a most extraordi- 
nary-looking figure. Was it a mummy or was it 
a man? was the first idea that glanced through 
my brain when I caught sight of the intruder. 
An old, old man, wrapped in a long dressing- 
gown of green velvet bordered with fur, with a. 
black velvet skull-cap pulled low upon his brow; 
so that, between the cap and the fur collar of 
S the robe, there was nothing visible save a pair 
2 of small piercing black eyes set in a thousand 
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ellow wrinkles. Long skinny claw-like hands ? grand state-funeral is, in the English provinces! 
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protruded from the sleeves of the dressing-gown, The crowd of persons present, the long line of 
and he was shaking them up and down as if in} carriages, the elaborate collation that is served 
pain, and mumbling to himself in a rapid inar- ’ to the friends and relatives on the return from 
ticulate tone, gazing at the picture all the while. the interment, and the consumption: of which 
I realized, as soon as the first shock of my amaze- fills up the entire afternoon, are all elements 
ment was past, that this strange intruder could : in a most imposing pageant. Naturally, there 
be no other than the ninety-year-old occupant and § was no very poignant grief to be felt at the 





owner of Heronsmere—Sir Stephen Manistry. 

He looked around, at the sound of my step ; 
on the polished floor, and, on catching sight of 
me, he got out of the chair with wonderful 
agility for one so old. I had my palette and } 
mahl-stick still in my hand, so he accosted me $ 
at once as the painter who had intruded upon 
the seclusion of the portrait-gallery. But I 
could not account for the violent excitement 
under which the old man seemed to be laboring. 
His thin weak voice positively rose to a scream, 
as he cried: 

“Tt was you, then, that painted this picture? 
And how did you know about it? Only the 
negroes knew. They watched me all the time, 
and all the next day, when I was washing the 
stains off the floor. But they never speak— 
at least, never to me. Did they speak to you, 
and tell you the story? But you have got the 
dresses wrong: hers was pink and silver, and 
he wore a black satin domino, and J—I—” 

And then the old creature broke down com- ! 
pletely in something like a fit of screaming { 
hysterics, in the midst of which his attendants 
—from whom, as I afterward learned, he had 3 
slipped away, when they thought he was asleep— } 
came in and took charge of him, and literally | 


§ 
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carried him off, still weeping and shrieking and } 
wringing his hands like a lunatic. Of course, 
one ought never to pay any attention to the 
maundering of a feeble old man in his dotage, ° 
but some of his phrases recur persistently to my 
memory. 

“Only the negroes knew.” What did the 
negroes know, and who are they, I wonder? 
I have “never seen a negro nor heard of one, 
at Heronsmere. 

OcroserR 7th. Sir Stephen is, I hear, very ill. 
Something like a paralytic stroke succeeded to 
the violent attack of nervous excitement that 
seized upon him in the picture-gallery. 

Octoser 9th. Old Sir Stephen died last 
night. The funeral is fixed for this day week. 
My friend Harold and his father, the latter now 
Sir Richard Manistry, will arrive to-morrow. 
Harold writes me word that I must not think 
of quitting Heronsmere for another month, at } 
the very least. 3 

Ocroser 16th. What a magnificent affair a} 
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; demise of a man who had outlived his own 


intellect and bodily vigor for so many years. 
In fact, his death removes an obstacle to the 
execution of many plans that Sir Richard 
has long been anxious to carry into effect, the 


: chief of which are the entire remodeling and 


refitting of Heronsmere, so as to change it into 
a pleasant country-residence for the family. 
He tells me that he means to have the work 
commenced as soon as possible. 

Octoser 25th. Never, so long as I live, shall 


> I forget the events of yesterday ! 


Immediately after breakfast, Harold proposed 
that we should go on a tour of inspection through 
the west wing. 


I consented gladly. So Harold armed himself 


; with a mighty bunch of keys, and we started on 


our research. I pass over our discoveries of 
quaint old furniture and china, faded tapestry, 


and discolored pictures. But, at last, we entered 


> an apartment more spacious than any we had 


yet visited, and Harold, unbarring and throw- 
ing back one of the massive window-shutters, 


announced : 


“And this, Walter, is the garden-room.”’ 


I looked around with keen interest. There 


>was nothing distinctive or characteristic about 


the furniture, which was all in the formal style 
of half a century ago. Some pretty delicate 
pastels of the eighteenth century hung upon the 
walls, charming if somewhat affected female heads, 


representing the ‘“‘ Four Seasons.”’ The famous 


chimneypiece was entirely out of keeping with 
the rest of the fittings of the room. The wide 


; slab of white marble that formed the shelf was 
‘upheld at either end by the figure of a Moor, 


whose turban, jacket, and short trousers were 
in white marble, while the face, neck, and bare 
arms and legs were composed of highly-polished 
black stone so smooth and lustrous and flawless 
that it looked as though it had been enameled. 
The eyes were actually in enamel, and looked 
singularly bright and lifelike. As soon as I re- 
garded these figures, which recalled to my mind 
similar statues that I had seen on the tomb of 
‘one of the Doges in a church in Venice, the 
words of Sir Stephen recurred to my mind: 
“Only the negroes knew.’ Were these the 
negroes of which he spoke? And why did my 
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picture of ‘Francesca and Paolo” recall the§ Though withered and dried nearly out of all 
secret that they knew to his mind? semblance to humanity, it was impossible to mis- 

“Jolly old fellows, are they not, those two } take the nature of the two hideous images that 
blackamoors?’’ said Harold, coming to my side. } we had discovered: the remains were those of a 
“And what a huge fireplace! It would take a} man andofawoman. The first, clad in antiquated 
cord of wood to make a decent blaze in it. No} moth-eaten garments of the fashion of half a 
wonder old Sir Stephen never would have any 3 century ago, was enveloped in rotting folds of 
fire lighted here. I say, Walter—let us take § black satin. A gaping orifice in the shriveled 
a look up this big chimney.” ’ throat showed how life had been extinguished in 

Without any trouble, we made our way into } the stalwart frame. The other form was lying 
the cold scrupulously clean fireplace, on whose } close beside, the long black curled tresses falling 
hearth for over half a century no flame had ever } in ghastly mockery about the dried blackened 
been kindled; and, looking up, we uttered i skull. The faded silk and satin of the dress 
a@ simultaneous exclamation of surprise: for, } were discolored with huge brownish patches, 
right above our heads, fitted scientifically into ¢ the stains lying broadest around a small round 
the brickwork, was an iron door. Harold was { hole in the left side of the bodice. 
at once intensely interested in the discovery. “Stabbed to the heart!’’ whispered Harold, 

««This is certainly one of the old hiding-places ¢ breathless with horror. ‘There has been mur- 
contrived in the wall, that one reads about in $ der done here, in bygone years. Look at this.” 
history,” he said. ‘Do you remember the Gun- } And he disentangled from amongst the fragments 
powder-Plot and the two conspirators that were } of silk and satin the diamond-studded hilt of 
found hidden in just such a place? Here: reach } a rapier, whose slender blade, eaten away with 
me one of those high chairs, and I'll see if we } rust, dropped in pieces to the ground. 
cannot force the door open.” We bore the poor dried figures reverently from 

The door was secured by a massive lock, and } their hiding-place. And, amid the rags of the 
@ bolt shot across the outside seemed, at first, } woman's garments, we found a chain and brace- 
to defy our efforts. But the crumbling mortar, ; lets and a great splendid brooch of emeralds 
decayed by damp and by the passage of years, } and rubies and diamonds, the gift of the Regent 
yielded at last, just as Harold was going to to the grandmother of Cecile de Laurens. 
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summon some of the servants to his aid. With We had solved the mystery of Lady Manistry’s 
great creaking of rusty hinges, the door swung ; fate. Evidently, she had met Captain St. Maur 
slowly open, revealing a small chamber—or, 3 in the garden-room on the night of the ball, 
rather, closet—cunningly contrived in the} had been tracked, and both she and the captain 
thickness of the wall, and receiving light and } slain by Sir Stephen in an outburst of jealous 
ventilation by narrow slits in the exterior} fury. Perhaps the poor lady was indeed plan- 
masonry, which must have been absolutely } ning an elopement with the captain. Perhaps 
invisible from the outside. And there, on the } they were both guiltless, and had only met, that 
floor, lay two shapeless masses, which Harold ; evening, to exchange a last farewell. 
took, in the dim light, to be two bundles of old} I like to fancy this last supposition the true 
clothes, and on which he proceeded to lay : one, and that the lovely creature who smiles upon 
hands, recoiling with a cry of horror. } me in my studio, from my copy of the Lawrence 
“They are human beings—mummies!”’ he } portrait, was as good as she was fair—a second 
cried. ‘How on earth did they ever come } Desdemona, unjustly slain by a baser ang more 
5 
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here?” cruel Othello. 
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. Tue winter's sun poured down, to-day, « And, when *twas gone—lo! there a fair array 
His beams upon a snow-wreathed south-faced bank, Of sweet-breathed blooming violets. O heart! 
Where, through the summer, stood a gentle rank ’ Feel tenderly for those who, chill and cold, 

Of violets, with their sweet-faced bloom ; his ray $ Lie on the hills of life with lot nor part 
Of love, his sighing west-wind’s wooing play, « In aught save winter’s winds and sorrows old: 
Softly besought the drift, until it sank $ Draw near to such, for one soft word may start 


Tn tender tears that earth beneath it drank. ‘Into new bloom the flower all breasts enfold. 
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‘ psalms were sung everywhere in the churches. 
° For, even when the Puritans seceded from the 
; Established Church, they continued to use the 
¢ Sternhold-Hopkins version, and only gradually 
did that of Tait & Brady come into favor. 

On that December morning when the Pilgrim 
Fathers, landing at Plymouth Bay, held their 
first worship there, it was to the rugged verses 
sof Sternhold and Hopkins that the snow-clad 
¢ hills around resounded. 

’ It seems surprising, at first thought, that Stern- 
‘ hold and Hopkins should have continued popular 
< so long. For a century had made a great dif- 
: ference in the English language, and especially 
3in that language as applied to verse. To say 
‘nothing of the mastery of it which Shakespeare 
‘ exhibited—for there has been nothing since 
more musical than some of his songs—Milton 
‘had proved how flexible it was, in his ‘ Pense- 
3 roso,”” and how melodious. It was, however, 
almost entirely for secular purposes that our . 
| deitisabdianieenis was used by the poets. George 
I Herbert and others had written religious verse, 
T has been said that Sir Walter Scott is ; but their sacred songs never became popular; 
more extensively read than any other prose- ; and it was not, therefore, until Isaac ‘Watts 
writer in the English language. Be this as it; appeared, that the true “Singer of Israel”’ 
may, there is one writer, though not a prose } arose. 
one, who is even better known to the general’ Watts was the eldest son of a family of eight, 
public than Scott. We allude to Dr. Isaac ‘and was born at Southampton, England, July 
Watts, whose familiar hymns and psalms are $ 17th, 1674. His father was a dissenting clergy- 
sung in all the churches. man, who had suffered persecution for his opin- 
It is difficult to value what Watts did, until} ions, under both Charles II and James II. 
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DR. ISAAC WATTS. 








one has read the psalms and hymns in use 
before his day. Rugged and halting in metre, 
it is a wonder how they ever lent themselves to 
music at all. Before the Reformation, the 
psalms were always sung in Latin. The first 
English versification of them appeared in Lon- 
don, A.D. 1549. The book was entitled «All : 
such Psalms of David as Thomas Sternhold, late § 
Groome of the King’s Majesty’s Robes, did, in } 
his lifetime, drawe into English metre.” This | 
was followed by another volume, A. D. 1562, pub- § 
lished as “The Whole Book of Psalms, collected } 
into English metre by T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, ; 
and others, compared with the Ebreu, with nag 
notes to sing them withal.” Under this title, ; 
it was annexed to the Book of Common Prayer, ‘ 
until superseded by the ‘New Version” of 
Tait & Brady, printed A. D. 1696, and the: 


; were eminent for piety. 


There is, indeed, an affecting story told of his 
mother, sitting weeping on a stone near the 
prison-door, with her first-born in her arms, 
after her husband had been haled inside. 
Both she and the elder Watts, tradition says, 
The husband suffered 
persecution as late as 1683, and was afterward 
in hiding for two years. But, with the accession 
of William of Orange, came toleration, and then 
the fugitive reappeared and took his place again 
as a leader of the Non-Conformist community. 
The young Isaac, amid these troubles, was 
principally educated by his father. Subse- 
quently, when better times came, and the elder 
Watts had opened a boarding-school at South- 
ampton, the lad was a pupil in the seminary, 
afterward going to a then famous dissenting 
academy in London, kept by the Rev. Thomas 
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a ae = already written some of his best hymns. He 
now returned to Southampton, where he re- 
mained for two years with his father, at that 
time a deacon of the church which stood near the 
old feudal Bar-Gate, on the site of the present. 
‘* Above-Bar Congregational Church.” 

At the age of twentytwo, 1696, he left his 
; native city again, to become tutor to the son of 
: Sir John Hartopp, at Stoke Newington. In 
1696, he was chosen assistant minister to Rev. 
; Isaac Chauncey, belonging to the Independent 
connection, and worshiping at Mark Lane, 
; London. Six years after, he succeeded Chaun- 
cey as chief pastor, remaining so, nominally, 
‘until his death, November 25th, 1748. ‘ 

He did not, however, continue in active charge 
of the congregation all this time. He had never 
been strong, and he had injured his constitution 
by excessive study, so that, in 1703, he was 
‘ compelled to seek an assistant and accept an 
‘invitation from Sir Thomas Alney to come and 
live at his countryseat. This visit, originally 
intended to be only temporary, became gradually 
prolonged—lasting, in fact, as long as Watts 
survived. 

His muse, all this while, was more or less 
active. The difference between his versions, of 
the psalms, the easy flow of the language in his 
was said of another poet, ‘‘ before the numbers } hymns, and the facility with which his metres 
came.” When he was twenty years old, he had } lent themselves to the human voice, made him, 





THE BAR-GATE, 


Rowe, in order to pursue a course of theology. 
From his earliest childhood, meantime, he had 
showed an extraordinary facility in versifi- 
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from the first, a favorite in hall and cottage 
alike. In 1707, he published, at London, his 
‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs.’’ These were 


followed, in 1719, by his “Psalms of David, } ment,’ and, in 1726, by his ‘Divine Songs 
imitated in the language of the New Testa-: attempted in the English language for the use 
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of children.” 
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These books soon vindicated their , spoken, whether in ivy-covered churches in rural 


claim to belong to the class that never dies, for } England, or on the great prairies of America, or 
hardly a year has passed, since, that has not seen $ on the isles of the sea, Watts’s hymns may be 


a new edition of them. 
thousand copies are even yet annually sold. 
These hymns and psalms, as we have already 
said, have been incorporated, to a greater or} 
less degree, in almost every collection used by } 
Protestant denominations. Alike in the stately 3 
churches of our wealthy cities, and in the hum- } 
bler edifices on the frontier, the song of praise 
goes up, week after week, in the melodious 
verse of Watts. Nor has any rival arisen, in 
the two centuries since his birth, to dispute his ; 
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It is estimated that fifty § heard, every Sabbath morning, from thousands 


of worshipers, till the whole wide globe is voiced, 
as it were, with the praise to which he has given 
melody. 

Dr. Watts, however, was not only a poet: he 
was a metaphysician of very considerable power. . 
He wrote and published a treatise on “ Logic,” 
and one on the “ Right Use of Reason’’; also an 
inquiry on ‘The Improvement of the Mind,” 
founded on Locke’s philosophy. He published, 
in addition, a volume more strictly theological, 





ascendency. Many men have writ- 

ten noble hymns—Charles Wesley, [ 
Cowper, Keble, Newman, and others 
—but no one has written so many that 
hold their own so well. The child 
lisps the hymns of Watts as soon as 
it begins to speak, the maiden sings 
them out of the fullness of her heart, 
the bereaved mother finds comfort in 
them over the coffin of her babe, and, 
wherever our common language is 

















STATUE OF DR, 


“Three Dissertations Relating to the Christian 
Doctrine of the Trinity.’ In his day and gen- 
eration, he was regarded as one of the ablest 
ministers in his connection, and not merely, as 
posterity has come to regard him, as ‘‘a sweet 
singer in Israel.” 

Recently a monument has been erected to 
him, in his native city of Southampton, to 
which persons of all denominations and nation- 
alities contributed, the feeling being that, what- 
ever may have been the case with the clergyman 
Dr. Watts, the poet Watts belongs to no sect or 
clime. Owing to the subjects chosen by his muse, 
he left behind him a fame which will be more * 
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WAT?s AT SULTHAMPION, 


enduring than that of hosts of bards whom we 
must rank infinitely his superiors in all the 
attributes which make up what we term genius. 

Watts has a niche peculiarly his own, and one 
which, to every lover of religion, becomes fairly 
a hallowed shrine. Indeed, to any man, how- 


Sever steeped in worldliness, however hopelessly 


narrowed or hardened, the name of the sweet- 
voiced singer is a pleasant sound, possessing a 
potent spell to waken the half-forgotten recollec- 
tions of his childish days and bring back more 
vividly than any that holiest memory —his 
mother’s love; and, after all, no human being 
could gain a more desirable renown. 
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CHAPTER IV. $ Her children gathered about her in mute sur- 

“T HAVE already made my decision, sir,” said } prise. It was so strange. They had never seen 
Agnes. ‘1 will become Pierre Olivier’s wife. her weep before. 

But, when you say that I shall, for this reason,; Her whole nature seemed changed from that 
become dead to all my family, I deny that such }hour. Love, motherhood, seemed to have de- 
an event can be possible.” scended upon her spirit in sacred softening 

She rested one hand on Rhoda’s arm as the } revelation. The impulse that made her dart 
last sentence was uttered. 3 forward to shield her boy had been like the stroke 

‘Nothing but death itself, Agnes,” cried } of some ice-shattering hatchet. She looked upon 
Rhoda, ‘could ever make you dead to me.” her own austerity, frigidity, repulsion, assumed 

“Nor to me!’ declared Ogden. He walked } grandeur of superiority over her offspring, all as 
placidly and proudly forward, as he spoke, and } though they were garments once worn, but now 
stood at Agnes’s other side. entirely cast aside! 

A great shudder passed through Paul Van Duzer That afternoon, while her husband remained 
then, and he clenched both his hands. Ashy pale 3; locked within his library upstairs, she held a 
though his face had lately been, a change now ; long and deeply earnest talk with Agnes. The 
swept over it which was not that of pallor. His $result was an interview, on the following day, 
wife saw it; it repelled her for a fleeting second } with Pierre Olivier himself. And then, on the 
or two, like something as balefully unfamiliar as ; evening of this day, Mrs. Van Duzer sought her 
would have been some sign of deathly premature } husband. He had not spoken to her since she 
decay. She saw him raise one hand—the right } had interfered between himself and Ogden. All 
hand—as he moved toward his son. his meals had been served to him separately. 

“Paul!” she screamed, hurling herself upon 3 She knew very well that he considered himself 
him. But, even while she clung to him and tried {to have been grievously wronged by her own 
to drag his arm downward, he struck Ogden. behavior, and that nothing would induce him to 

The blow fell on the lad’s temple. He stag-; notice her until she made him some sort of 
gered for an instant, and his eyelids quivered ; ; amends. 
but they did not close, and, while both his But she had no amends to offer. She came to 
mother’s arms were being flung about his neck, } him with a feeling absolutely changed from all 
he was already saying to her: - that had ever existed between them. He stared 

“Don’t, mother!—he may hurt you. Pray } at her when she first began to speak, as if he 
don’t risk it, mother.” were doubtful of her true sanity. And at last he 

The utter self-forgetfulness of those few quick 3 said: 
sentences pierced to the very soul the mother “‘Do you positively mean that you approve 
who heard them. In another instant, she had } Agnes’s marriage?” 
veered round, facing her husband. “‘T would prefer, Paul,’ she answered, “that 

«Paul! he is as much mine as yours! He is} our daughter should marry someone whose 
more mine, for I am his mother. And I forbid | parentage and position are known to us. But 
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you to touch him again !”’ this gentleman is of-excellent birth, as far as I can 
Her attitude was one of truly splendid 3 learn, and, although a foreigner—”’ 


command. Those who had always admired her ‘‘Enough,” he broke in. He was searching 
of old for majesty and ‘‘ presence’’ would have > her face as though anxious to find there some- 
been still more strongly impressed with her now. 3 thing that he had missed. ‘What is this 
And yet they would have seen her in a mood of ° change ?’’ he questioned. 

this imperative sort for perhaps the last time in? ‘‘ Change ?’’ she repeated. 

her whole life. As her husband, with darkly } “Yes. You are somehow not as you were, 
furious face, strode from the room, she burst } Lydia. Your very voice is different. What does 
into a flood of tears. it mean ?”’ 
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She went toward him and strove to take his 
hand; but he repulsed her, with a savage frown. 
And, as he did so, he saw the tears glittering in 
her eyes. 

“Tears?”? he murmured. He had _ never 
before connected her with any such weakness, 
To behold it in her now was a source of amaze- 
ment. 

‘¢Yes,’’ she said, unsteadily. ‘* We have been 
too severe with our children, Paul. Agnes loves 
this man. Remember what that means. And 
let me tell you more about him. He has no 
money, it is true; but he is willing to work— 
willing to support Agnes. And she must marry 
him. If she does not, Paul, it may kill her!’ 

“And you talk to me like this—you ?”’ 

«Oh, Paul, I merely talk from my heart. 
There is no use in trampling upon the very 
dearest needs of human nature.’ 

But her converse with him was worse than 
fruitless. He grew more and more astonished as 
she sought to plead with him. She left him, 
that evening, with the growing conviction that 
her own mental and spiritual change had put 
between himself and her a new and bitter 
chasm of difference. 

A few days later, Agnes left the house, and 
was quietly married to Pierre Olivier. She did 
not return home after the ceremony, at which 
her mother, Ogden, and Rhoda were also present. 
Pierre was still drawing his salary from the 
school; and living, in those early New York 
days, ranked as something almost absurdly 
inexpensive, beside the same process now. 
Moreover, Mrs. Van Duzer had promised 
secretly to aid the young couple, out of her 
own purse. It was a purse, however, filled by 
no private individual income; for all that the 
lady had, her husband gave her. The stately 
beauty, held by so.many to be of such a cold 
and loveless type, was ‘the only dowry that she 
had brought him as Lydia Van Vechten. 

It must not be thought that Paul Van Duzer’s 
wife witnessed her daughter’s marriage without 
inward discomfiture and pain. Even after the 
frozen river has been melted beneath the sweet 
rigor of sunshine, we see the big ice-blocks 
floating in it here and there. All of Lydia Van 
Duzer’s prejudice and ambition had by no means 
perished. She would greatly have preferred to 
see Agnes become the wife of one who belonged 
amid the girl’s native surroundings. Then, too, 
the profession of Olivier was odious to her, as it 
so ludicrously is to many educated among the 
bigotries of caste. But all such real distress 
made sacrifice and expiation more vivid a 
demand, and she had become—as, alas, so rarely 


happens, even in cases of true remorse—a peni- 
tent prepared to shirk no pain of atonement. 

All this time, her husband had gone to his 
office, at the river’s edge, in Water Street, every 
day, though he had failed to return for dinner 
at one o'clock, as before had been his invariable 
custom. For some time past, he had dined at a 
restaurant, and this unprecedented performance 
filled all Bowling-Green with dismay. Gossip 
raged as to the “trouble”? between Paul Van 
Duzer and his family. Or was it only between 
himself and wife? Or had that handsome 
young Frenchman anything to do with the 
affair? Then had burst, so to speak, the bomb- 
shell of Agnes’s marriage, proving about as 
important an event to all the astounded recipi- 
ents of such intelligence as would be to-day the 
arrest of some municipal swindler, or perhaps 
the assassination of some prominent law-maker. 

But, before the news of Agnes’s marriage 
became public, Mrs. Van Duzer was forced to 
let it transpire elsewhere. The ordeal of telling 
her husband was almost a torture to her; and 
yet, at last, she determinedly faced it. 

He thought, when she knocked at the door of 
; his library, that she had come for the purpose of 

asking his pardon. But with how vastly differ- 
sent a motive had she really come! He grew 
white to the lips as his wife at length said: 
«Paul, I have felt that Agnes’s life would be 
? made forever miserable—that, possibly, it might 
soon be forever ended, if—’ 

She paused, and, after he had watched her for 
a little while with eyes where inquiry and some 
sort of suppressed dread seemed to meet, he 
slowly answered her: 

‘Well, why do you hesitate? If what?” 

“Tf our daughter did not marry the man, 
Pierre Olivier, whom she so deeply loved.” 

There was more silence, and then he said: 
‘¢You speak in the past tense, Lydia. What am 
I to understand by that?” 

The question, as it were, gave her an opportu- 
nity. ‘‘ You may understand, Paul, what I fear 
that you will pronounce the worst—but yet what 
I hope with all my soul, as indeed I can’t help 
now believing, will turn out for Agnes the best. 
Yes, Paul, she is married. She was married this 
afternoon, to Pierre Olivier.” 

The tremulous-voiced lady would have said 
more, but he brushed past her with a horribie 
shuddering cry and went to his bed-room, locking 
himself in, and remaining there for several 
hours. At the end of this time, a letter was 
put into Mrs. Van Duzer’s hands by one of the 
servants. She read it with a sinking heart. It 
¢was from her husband. 
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CHAPTER V. $ which hung on the wall just opposite him. This 
He did not merely cast off his‘daughter Agnes } was the sole reminder of his past residence in the 
forever—he declared that it was doubtful if he : house at Bowling-Green ; he had caused it to be re- 
would ever again dwell beneath the same roof}; moved thence when he liimself deserted the man- 
with his wife and his remaining children. The} sion. It was a portrait of his father, execrably 
wrong committed against him he held to be : painted, as nearly all the old American portraits 
unspeakable, unpardonable. There were people ; were, and its visage, looming over the highest of 
living in New York thirty years ago, more or high stocks, was molded in even sterner lines 
less, who still remembered what went by the § than that of the living man below it. 
name of the “ Bowling-Green scandal.” Mer-; A look of despair crossed Mrs. Van Duzer’s 
chants, who met of a morning along the river- ; face as she perceived that he meant to treat her 
fronting streets or in their dingy ledger-strewed 3 question with the scorn of silence. And yet she 
. 2 . . . . 
offices, would forget to consult each other on the ; determined to repeat the inquiry, before making 
subject of sugar or coffee, and ask for the latest ; that announcement in whose mournful efficacy 
intelligence concerning Paul Van Duzer and his ; now seemed to lie her sole hope. When she had 
family. Hot sides were taken among the little} once again addressed him, Van Duzer slowly 
3 
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community so keenly interested, and in this way 3 turned and looked at her. 
old feuds were reawakened, old grudges revived. 
Paul Van Duzer was in turn a martyr and a vil- 
lain; his child, Agnes, was now a persecuted 


‘‘Return home?” he now said, with a voice 

bitter and freezing. ‘‘Where, then, is my 

home ?” 

saint and now a deplorable ingrate. But, mean- «‘ You know, Paul,” she faltered. 

while, the sombre tragedy of estrangement had? ‘I know? Yes, you are right, in one sense. 

fulfilled itself. Van Duzer took apartments away 

from his family, in a small side-street, sending 

his wife a certain weekly sum of money—and by : plots against my peace, and children who defy 

no means a large one—for the support of the } my authority.” 

household. So open had been the rupture, that} ‘Ogden and Rhoda loved Agnes so well that 

concealment on his wife’s part was impossible. } they could not—”’ 

Ile permitted none of his acquaintances even to He waved his hand irately. ‘I forbid you to 

mention the wretched matter in his hearing. ; mention their names,’’ he said. 

He attended to his commercial affairs as regularly } «But I must mention at least one of. their 

as he had before done. But he had evidently } names,” she replied. ‘‘ Ogden is—’ 

made up his mind that, until some sort of con-> He walked toward the door. As his hand 

cession should be offered him, he would never 3 clutched its knob, preparatory to what would 

again cross his own threshold. Shave been a most enraged exit, he stood quite 
What was this required concession? Or was ; still. He was the picture of fierce wrath and of 

there any concession whatever implied or still{ the rebuke that springs from a fiery sense of 

more remotely demanded? Mrs. Van Duzer, for } personal wrong. 

days and days, pondered that question. Allher$ ‘You have already driven me out of my own 

old pride had vanished. She was willing to} house,” he cried, “by your unwifely behavior. 

bring her husband back to the home which he ? You will now have the satisfaction of driving me 

had deserted, by almost any means, howsoever } 

self-humiliating, which it might lie within acead | 

power to employ. ; don’t know how much further your disrespect, 
And at last the means came. One evening, } your insults, will go. Perhaps it is your object, 

just before nightfall, a figure appeared at the 3 madam, to make me leave the very city itself.’’ 

3 
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I do know what you would call my home, Lydia 
Van Duzer. A house in which I havea wife who 
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from your presence, after thrusting yourself 
upon me here, in the seclusion I’ve chosen. I 


doorway of Paul Van Duzer’s new residence. It Mrs. Van Duzer gave an exasperated sigh. 

was that of his wife. She rang the bell, was} ‘*Do you call it insult,’’ she cried, ‘for me to 

admitted, and asked to see Mr. Van Duzer. { come here and tell you that your son Ogden is 

Shortly afterward, he received her in an upstairs ; probably dying?” 

apartment. His face, as he looked at her, was ’ He changed color a little, but the intelligence 

stonily grim. ; given him thus abruptly did not seem to lessen 
“Paul,” she said, breaking the silence which ; his displeasure. Still, deep down in his self- 


had ensued upon her entrance, ‘I have come to 3 contradictory, stubborn, unfortunate nature, was 
ask that you will return home.” buried a great love for his son. Ogden, with 

She waited for his answer. He had turned ; his fine gifts of mind and person, had long been 
his back upon her, and was staring at a portrait } the secret pride and joy of his father. 
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“Tf that is the case,’ he said, harshly, “you 
come at a late hour to tell me of it.” 

“Do you mean that I ought to have let you 
know when he first grew ill?’ murmured Mrs. 
Van Duzer, who fancied that she perceived a 
relenting sign in these latter words. 
Paul, it was so fearfully sudden to me! 
him! 


Not to 
The poor boy had been struggling against 


pain and wretchedness for days, and had never > 
let any of us do more than suspect that he was 


unwell. 
tell us. It—it was his head, Paul. 
and delirium. 
Rhoda and the doctors are with him, and I 
slipped away because I—I felt that I must tell 
you. I tried not to let the doctors even suspect 


the truth; and yet, from something Dr. Forsythe ° 


said this morning, I fear he did not believe me 
that Ogden’s trouble was the—the result of an 
accident.” 

Van Duzer gave a sudden start. 
of an accident ?”’ he repeated. ‘‘ What do you 
mean? Did you say that the boy had injured 
his head?” 

“Tea.” 

«* You told the doctors this ?”’ 

“Ten.” 

“And why?’ It looked as if Van Duzer were 
forgetting his past impressive indignation with 
singular speed. 

“Because, Paul, I did not want the real cause 
of his sickness to be known.” 

“‘The real cause ?”’ 

She gave several quick nods of the head. ‘Yes. 


‘The result 


It was the blow you gave Ogden, that day, so ° 


near the right’temple. Oh, yes, Paul! Don’t 

look doubtful, please. Itis true. All the present 

trouble has been caused by that alone. 

himself admitted it to me, just before he grew so 

violently ill. He knew too well it was true.” 
“He did?” 


Those two short words came from Paul Van ;: 
He staggered away ; 
from the door and sank into a chair, while his ° 
wife watched the horrified look that had taken : 


Duzer in a dismayed gasp. 


possession of his face. 

“Ts it love,” 
act as he is doing, or is it only fear?” 

The next instant, his own lips seemed to 
answer her silent question. 

“My God!’’ he was murmuring. 
who so loved that boy—have killed him!” 

He had scarcely spoken, before Lydia Van 
Duzer had rushed toward him. 
husband!” she cried. ‘Thank heaven that I 
hear that word ‘love’ fall from your lips. I— 
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«But ah, ‘ 


And then, at last, he was forced to ; 
He fainted ; 
yesterday, and now there is a raging brain-fever ° 
I ought not to have left him; but $ 


Ogden ° 


she thought, “that makes him ° 
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“Oh, Paul—my * 
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; I remember that, in the old days, you now and 
’ then spoke it; and, for myself, | realize that I 
used to speak it—far, far too seldom. Perhaps 
there is still a chance for Ogden—for our son. 
Don’t let us despair. Come to hin—come to his 
bedside—come with me.” 

He let her put her arms about him, now; he 
even, in a certain fashion, returned her embrace ; 
>he had almost forgotten that she had not yet 
; sued to him for his august pardon. The news 
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, regarding Ogden had set all his nerves tingling 
with a pain in which horror held no slight share. 
‘* Let us go,’’ he soon said to his wife ; and pres- 
ently they were walking arm-in-arm together 
’ through the small starlit city toward the house 
} in Bowling-Green. 

; Ogden did not know his father for days. His 
illness was a cerebral congestion, brought about 
by the lesion which his temple had sustained. 
Gradual at first, and quite without the benefit of 
; any applied remedy, it began to increase with a 
terrible haste, until the poor youth had not only 
lost consciousness, but lay at the very threshold 
of death as well. 

Paul Van Duzer, watching with an almost 
sleepless vigilance at his boy’s bedside, was the 
first to detect a hopeful sign of recovery. It was 
avery vague sign, but soon the physicians’ judg- 
ment corresponded with his own half-instinctive 
decision. Yes, it was finally agreed, Ogden 
; would live. The joy his father felt could not be 
concealed. It beautified his rugged face as he sat 
gazing upon that of his son. He had frequently 
the expression of a man whom some nightmare 
of trouble has at last mercifully deserted—of 
one, indeed, from whom the very shadow of a 
scaffold has withdrawn itself. 

‘“‘He is so softened, mother,’ Rhoda whis- 
pered, one day, ‘that I believe we could induce 
him to see Agnes, and to let her come here.” 

; ‘*T almost doubt it,’ Mrs. Van Duzer said. 

‘‘But think,’ said Rhoda. ‘‘ He was furious 
at me; and yet, when I went up to him and took 
his hand and kissed it, the first day after his 
return home, why, he—he let me do so. Don’t 
you remember, mother ?” 

Poor Rhoda! The best that she could say of 
her father’s humanity and clemency was really ¢ 
’most convicting accusation against them. For 
* this iron domestic despot to have let her kiss his 
‘hand without first pouring forth entreaty that 
he would forgive the sympathy she had shown 
toward her unhappy sister was to Rhoda a 
blessed omen of his future leniency! 

‘As for Pierre,” Rhoda presently continued, 
“‘T don’t believe, mother, that we can hope very 
i greatly in that direction.” 
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‘‘Hope?” echoed her mother. ‘You —i ew and sorrowful. He kissed Agnes; but, 
as well hope, Rhoda, to bring the two poles ; immediately after doing so, he started backward. 
together, as Pierre Olivier and the father of her ‘‘To marry like that!’’ broke from him, in a 
whom he has married. Do you know,” the lady $ gruff whisper. ‘To marry a foreign fellow— 
went on, earnestly, ‘‘ it was only last evening that {a nobody—you, my eldest girl!” 

I had so curious a proof of this bitter dislike ?”’ And then Agnes gave a little cry of alarm; 
‘“A proof, mother ?”’ for her father appeared like one beset by a sharp 
“Yes. Your father had thrown himself on the $ vertigo, and nearly fell into the chair whose 

lounge in the little room adjoining Ogden’s. He back he clutched. For at least twenty minutes, 

was very tired with watching, and I knew, as; he remained in something between a stupor and 

I passed through the chamber, that his sleep$aswoon. It chanced to be the hour when one 

was heavy. But, amid the loud breathing, it; of Ogden’s physicians had called. This gentle- 

soon seemed to meas if I could hear certain sen- } man spoke gravely but noncommittally to Mrs. 
tences. I stopped, and, almost in spite of myself, } Van Duzer, as she asked him, later, whether he 
listened. It was the usual jumble of the person } thought her husband’s seizure had resulted from 
who talks in sleep. But here and there I caught 3 any serious cause. ‘I cannot feel quite sure 
words which referred to Pierre Olivier, and 3 yet,” the physician had answered. ‘It may be— 
which were full of an untold enmity.” mind, I only say that it may be—an organic 

Nevertheless, Rhoda and Mrs. Van Duzer} heart-trouble. I shall hope, if your husband will 
counseled Agnes to make an effort toward 3 permit, to make a more careful examination at 
reconciliation with her father, and to leave the} some future time.” 

question of his ever noticing Pierre wholly But Paul Van Duzer would permit nothing 

untouched during at least many months here-; of the sort. He declared himself thoroughly 

after. A most propitious time for such an} well on the following day, and those who saw 
attempt had arrived. When fortune befriends} him seated at Ogden’s bedside could not but 
sovereigns, their subjects, in the hour of their} fancy that the favorable symptoms which were 
jubilee, seek favors from them. It was very ? so rapidly manifesting themselves in his son had 
much the same at the house in Bowling-Green. } a great deal to do with the father's brightened 
; and seemingly vigorous condition. For a space 
CHAPTER VI. of one month or thereabout, Van Duzer assidu- 
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Just as Paul Van Duzer had desired, his own 3 ously devoted himself to what appeared only 
face was the first that Ogden’s eyes lighted upon } a silent rejoicing over the slow but sure recovery 
when consciousness returned to the invalid. 3 of Ogden. When the latter could take his first 
What soon afterward passed between father and } carriage-drive, it was with glistening eyes that. 
son, no one knew—unless, during the days of his father accompanied him. The period was 
his early convalescence, Ogden may have whis- now late spring, and mild to a degree for which, 
pered certain words to his mother or Rhoda. } at that season, our New York ci'mate has never 
And perhaps the sick youth may have had 3 been by any means remarkable. ‘he Van Duzers 
something to do with the meeting that afterward { had never kept their own private carriage. I am 
took place between Agnes and her father. very sure that not a single family in New York 

She was waiting for him, one evening, as he} did so until a good many years later. The 
ascended into his library. With all delicacy $ simplicity of living, in those early days, would 
and gentleness, it had been hinted to this astonish not a few inheritors of just such names 
strange implacable man that she might be there, $ as that of Van Duzer. But a carriage could 
awaiting his kiss of pardon. And he had gone } always be hired, though even then some excuse 
upstairs and met her. She had kissed him, and 3 like that of illness was deemed, as in the present 
he had taken her hand inhis. This slight act 3 case, a necessary defense against the charge of 
seemed to cost him a positive struggle; and, 3 willful extravagance. 
as he bowed his head to kiss her in turn, it may Repeatedly, in their vehicle thus secured, Van 
have been that he remembered some promise he} Duzer and his pale still-enfeebled son would 
had made Ogden, who still lay in bed, and whose $ take long pleasant drives out beyond the city- 
precious life the least undue excitement might ; limit. Sometimes they would go quite a distance 
once more fatally endanger. beyond the region that we now call Canal Street 

But now, as Van Duzer bent down to touch }—then a place of open fields, with a kind of 
with his own the lips of his daughter, a most } canal running through it, from which the present 
unforeseen thing happened: from being almost } wholly unsuggestive name has been derived. 


bland in its look, his face suddenly became both } If then, during one of these drives, they could 
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have witnessed by a sort of gradual and spec-; ‘ My son,” said Mrs. Van Duzer, “ his preju- 
tacular prevision the marvelous future growth of } dice is unconquerable. Its roots are in his very 
the city, how incredible it would all have seemed! } life itself. I fear that all your efforts to dislodge 
Great cities, though they do not spring up in a; it will only convince you more and more of this 
night, still choose their localities with somewhat ; melancholy fact.” 
the same caprice as that shown by fungi, and are § But Ogden tried again, notwithstanding. His 
far from always being found where we would most ’ father came to him almost repentantly, in. a little 
expect to meet with them. But, to one who is while; and, that afternoon, when they took what 
dispassionately observant, it must, I think, seem ; proved their last drive together, it was plain to 
doubtful if any city has ever spread a vast net- ; Ogden that he might resume the subject, if he so 
work of streets and structures over territory at} desired. On the morrow, he did resume it. He 
once as beautiful and as salubrious as that of: had been fond of Pierre Olivier before his sister’s 
our river-verged Manhattan. The loveliness} marriage to the Frenchman, as we know, and 
of the island must have been a hundredfold } the warmth of his friendship lent him a fervor 
more perceptible to Van Duzer and his son, all 3 of eloquence which was perhaps all the stronger 
those years ago, than it is to us now: for, because of its being unconscious. His father did 
through the leafy arches of many @ lane or not once interrupt him. A little later, it occurred 
beyond the velvety level of many a meadow, = Ogden that he was unwontedly pale, and that 
they must have seen the Hudson and East River eyes wore a peculiar, wandering, distressed 











sparkling where now neither landscape nor ; look under their knitted brows. 
stream is visible. That evening, Agnes and her husband came to 
Ogden’s father could not sufficiently show the ; the house in Bowling-Green. Rhoda admitted 
depth of his love, his gratitude, his penitence. them, at the preconcerted signal of a little tap 
He neglected his commercial affairs, rarely even ; on the outside of the door. Mr. Van Duzer was 
appearing at his office, and seeming to dread ; upstairs, in the library. Presently, Ogden came 
lest some influence of retardment should befall } down and joined his mother, Agnes, Rhoda, and 
the improving health of his boy, were he away 3 Pierre, in the parlor. He was still a little pale, 
longer than an hour or two from the young and wore his dressing-gown in the house ; other- 
invalid. It was pathetic to see the unqualified wise, no trace of the invalid was revealed by 
devotion which he paid Ogden; occasionally, if} him. 
the lad were weaker than usual, he would st ‘Father will see Pierre and myself in the 
in his own arms the figure so thinned by illness ; library,” he said. 
and bear it to the waiting carriage. No tender } Agnes’s eyes were dancing. ‘Oh, I am so 
| 
‘ 





service, whether menial-in its humility or only } glad!’ she exclaimed. ‘Now we shall be, 
considerate and protective, was left unperformed 3 indeed, a united family once more.” 
by him. But, at last, Ogden was well enough to ; her mother a significant look. 
require no attention whatever; and then his ‘«My dear, I understand you,” said Mrs. Van 
father began to speak of a trip to Niagara. A } Duzer. 

trip to Niagara meant a great deal, in those days. “What do you understand?” asked Agnes, 

“Before you go,” his sister Agnes said to } kissing her. 

Ogden, “I do so wish that father could be “That I have found out, at too late an hour, 
induced to shake hands—just to shake hands, 3 the joy of being a really worthy mother.” 


She gave 


Ogden—with my Pierre. Your power over him, ‘You have always been a worthy mother,’ 
now, seems so great.”’ said Agnes, with a second kiss, ‘and now you 
Ogden appeared to muse for a moment. ‘Dear $ are the dearest of mothers.” 


Agnes,” he said, presently, taking his sister’s “Come,” said Ogden to Pierre, meaningly ; 
hand, ‘‘I will use that power—if I can.” and they passed upstairs together. 

He did use it. At first, his attempt was so} The door was ajar. Ogden pushed it silently 
utterly futile that he said to his mother: forward and entered. A lamp was burning on a 

“‘T am discouraged. We were almost a happy 3 central table. Van Duzer was seated just under 
home, and I thought to make us completely one. $ the rays of this lamp, but his back was turned 
I wanted to exert what persuasion I could over 3} toward the two newcomers. 
father,-as regards a reconciliation with Pierre ‘‘ Father,” said Ogden, “I have brought Pierre 
Olivier. But, for the first time since my illness Olivier, your son-in-law, to shake hands with 
has brought us so close together, he has treated 3 you.” 
me brusquely and left me without a word of} 
reply.” 3 

Vot. XCH.—30. 


There was no answer. Pierre looked at his 
companion in astonishment and chagrin. Paul 
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Van Duzer was not deaf; it was hardly suppos- 
able that he slept, just then; and Ogden’s tones 
had been thoroughly audible. What did it 
mean ? 

Suddenly Ogden walked round in front of his 
father. He gave a sharp cry immediately after 
doing so. There was a kind of flushed darkness 
on Van Duzer’s face, that made it look, with its 
closed eyes and firm-shut lips, as though some- 
what roughly hewn from stone. The large head 
had fallen against the back of the armchair, but 
otherwise the attitude was wholly natural. And 
yet the man himself seemed to express, on 
every lineament of his visage, denial, refusal, 
repudiation, and even a certain peaceful scorn as 
well. But he was quite dead, sitting there in his 
armchair, and the stroke that sent spirit from 
body must have been dealt during only the past 
few minutes. 


It was a terrible shock to the little circle, of 


course. But, in thinking of the whole strange 
occurrence afterward, you could not but feel that 
death had come just at the pitifully right moment 
to one for whom pardon was such keen humilia- 
tion! 

For years and years, the tale of the grim 
master of the house in Bowling-Green was told 
and retold under at least twenty different forms. 


Old and young alike knew it, and finally the | 


inevitable appendix was given with it that Paul 
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Van Duzer’s ghost constantly haunted the quiet 
old brick mansion and made it impossible for his 
descendants to live there. The last clause was 
quite as true as that concerning the ghost itself; 
; for at length, on the death of his mother, Ogden 
Van Duzer had gone abroad to live. His brother- 
in-law, the amiable, clever, and rather lazy Pierre 
Olivier, had suddenly found himself left rich by 
$ the decease of a French relation, and, on his 
: departure for a permanent residence with his wife 
} in foreign parts, Rhoda had accompanied them. 
All family chronicles of the Van Duzers agree in 
‘ stating that she made a most brilliant match in 
} Paris, becoming the wife of a French noble, and 
> shining for some time as one of the chief stars at 
the court of Louis Philippe. 

Among all the current stories about Paul Van 
Duzer’s mysterious and fearfully sudden death 
at his house in Bowling-Green, there was not one 
version which did not represent him as receiving 
providentially the penalty of his own cruelty. 
: But Ogden could never endure to think of the 
‘death in that light. Those recent weeks of 
devotion and indulgence from his father pre- 
vented him from taking so stern a view of what 
‘had occurred. Not a few people declared that, 
when he went to live in Europe, it was because 
of that oft-repeated tale alone, and not because 
of any ghost among the lonely chambers of 
‘Tue House 1x Bow.inG-GREEN. 
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MORNING. 





BY 


KATE AULD. 





Morn, with its wealth of smiles aglow, 
In all its magic mystic power, 

Lends its bright tints to all below ; 

. The tree, the shrub, the leaf, the flower, 

Each glistening with the crystal dew, 

Reposes ’neath a sky of blue. 


Gay birds are warbling on each tree 
Enchanting notes, for life is fair. 
Oh that, like them, I might be free, 





Roving like them, secure from care! 
Gayly their songs are ringing there, 
Echoing over the woods afar. 


When the dewdrop is glittering bright, 
Decking each graceful blushing flower, 
Wearing the crystal tears of night, 
Beautiful ‘neath the sun’s first power, 
King of the solar system, arise— 
Endless thy reign till humanity dies, 
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Wuat does the baby see, looking above? 
Fond face of mother dear, shining with love. 


What sees the mother with eyes looking down? 
Brow of a future king, waiting his crown. 


How much is baby-love tender and sweet— 
Clapping of dimpled hands, dancing of feet. 


Laughing and kissing lips, warm clinging arms, 


Running for sheltering help through all alarms! 


How great is mother’s love, how deep, how strong— § 
Fathomless as the sea, abiding long, 


Faith that endows with good each living germ, 
Strength to hold faltering steps with a touch firm! 


RRR RRs, 


Child-love is changing as wind or as sea, 
Mother-love steadfast holds to eternity. 
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GEORGIA GRANT. 





A rtoop of dazzling winter sunshine, reflected ; 


‘« Brother Fred and Tom, you know,” continued 


Trom the snow-covered street, poured into Mrs. } the small maid, gravely, while her listener bent 


Trevor's nursery, a large cheerful room, filled 
with evidences of childish occupation. 

The golden beams mingled with the sunny 
‘curls on top of a little head bent closely over 
some absorbing employment. Seven-year-old 
Madge, blue-eyed and rosy-cheeked, was so deeply 
engrossed that she did not hear the nursery- 
door pushed softly open. 


‘ spoken, she looked up with a start. In the 


doorway, smiling pleasantly on her, stood Aunt 3 good idea. 


Clara, furred and cloaked for a winter walk. 


‘“What are you doing, Puss?’’ inquired the $ 
newcomer, giving her niece an ecstatic hug and } morning, to see Fred’s things,”’ 


settling herself comfortably on an ottoman. 


‘taking us sled-rides. 





forward with an air of deep interest, “ have been 
awfully kind to Bell Morgan and me, this winter, 
Of course, I should give 
Fred a Christmas-present, at any rate; but we 
both thought it would be nice to give Tom some- 
thing—he has no sisters, poor boy.” 

Aunt Clara was silently convulsed at the pity- 


Hearing her name} ing tone of voice, but she only said, quietly: 


«You were quite right, my dear. It is a very 
When are you going to present it ?”’ 
stooping down to hide an irrepressible smile. 
“Oh! he will be sure to be over, Christmas 
was the prompt 


answer. ‘I shall give it to him then. Don’t 


‘‘Take off your things,. auntie,’’ said Madge, ; you think he will be pleased, Aunt Clara ?”’ 


laying her work down and regarding her pretty 
relative with unqualified pleasure. Then she 
added, as she resumed her sewing: ‘It’s a 
great secret, but I’ll tell you all about it, if 
you'll promise not to breathe a word.” 

Aunt Clara’s face instantly grew grave, all 
but the laughing eyes. 

«You may confide in me,’’ she said, solemnly. 

Madge raised her eyes from the piece of bright 
‘flannel suspended on her needle. 

“Can’t you guess what it is?” Then, seeing 
the blank look on her aunt’s face, she added: 
<< It’s a penwiper, of course.” 

‘What for?’ was the next question. 

“For a Christmas-present, to be sure. It’s 
only a week off.’ As she spoke, Madge’s face 
expressed surprise at the query. 

‘And who is to be the fortunate recipient of 
your gift ?”’ 

For a moment, the child looked puzzled; then 
said, gravely: ‘I suppose you mean ‘ Who is 
it for?’ Well, it is for—Tom Lawrence.”’ 

‘‘Tom Lawrence?’’ echoed Miss Clara. Then 
she continued, quizzically: ‘ You are beginning 
soon—to be sending presents to young men 
already.” 

“Tom Lawrence isn’t a young man,” was the 
indignant rejoinder. ‘‘He’s nothing but a boy 
—only fourteen,”’ and Madge stooped to pick up 
the tiny thimble which had dropped from the 
chubby finger in her excitement. ‘Tl tell you 











“Certainly he will, and you have made it 
very neatly.” The young lady rose, as she 
spoke. ‘*Now I must go and see mamma.” 

‘Please don’t tell anyone—especially Fred— 
he is such a tease,’’ was the child’s parting 
injunction. 

‘‘IT promise eternal secrecy,’’ was the reply ; 
and, with finger on her lip, Miss Clara vanished, 
leaving Madge to continue her occupation. 

Christmas morning dawned, clear and cold, 
and found the Trevor children in a state of 
high delight. Madge wore an air of extraordi- 
nary importance. In the course of the day, 
Tom appeared, according to expectation. In the 
temporary absence of Fred, she hastened to 
him, and, slipping into his hand her little gift, 
murmured timidly: ‘‘ You've been very kind to 
me, Tom, and—I made you this.” 

Tom looked down at Madge, surprise mingled 
with the air of magnificent condescension which 
boys are apt to display toward little girls. 

“Thank you,’ he said, putting the fateful 
penwiper in his pocket. ‘It was very kind of 
you to think of it.”’ 

If Madge was disappointed at his lack of 
enthusiasm, no one knew it, not even Aunt Clara. 

The following autumn, Tom went to college, 
and, soon after, the Lawrence family moved to 
another city, so the childish intimacy was broken 
up completely. 

Thirteen years can make great changes in 


all about it, if you'll be serious,” as she caught ; people’s lives; they certainly did in the existence 


the gleam of mischief in her aunt’s eyes. 


of those two children, Tom and Madge. 
(539) 


After 
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four years at college, young Lawrence entered $ 


the army, and, at the close of the Civil War, 


came out ‘‘ Captain Lawrence,’ wounded, and § 


covered with glory. 








‘“‘We are invited to the Tauntons’, this even- 
ing,’ she began. ‘Mrs. Taunton particularly 
asked me to bring you. In fact, she told me 


$1 needn’t come without you—and I certainly 


‘Little Madge’? was now Miss Margaret } shan’t. There won't be many there—only a. 
Trevor. No one ever called her by her childish ¢ few people, all of whom you know and like.” 
name, and she almost forgot that it had once } Madge slipped her hand insinuatingly into her 


belonged to her. ‘Time had changed the golden 
hair into a chestnut-brown, and the blue eyes 
were so dark as to be almost black. The pretty 
sunny-haired child had developed into a lovely 
woman—the loss of her father and reverses of 
fortune making her thoughtful beyond her years. 


cousin’s, as she spoke, seeing refusal written on 
her face. ‘‘You know your mother said you 
ought to go out more, on account of your health. 
I intend to make you, this winter—else I'll 
stay at home too.’ 

‘Little special pleader,” laughed Margaret, 


After his return from the army, Fred married } patting the plump fingers clasped in her more: 


and settled in his native city. Receiving, through 
an uncle, her father’s brother, who lived in a 
large Western town, the offer of a good position 
as teacher, Margaret and her mother went there 
to live. 

For two years, they were very happy in a cozy 
little house, not far from Mr. Trevor's elegant 
mansion. Margaret’s uncle was a wealthy wid- 
ower, with only one child, a daughter, about 
eighteen. Curiously enough, this new cousin 
was another Madge Trevor, with hair as golden 
and eyes as blue as Margaret’s had been at 
seven. She had always kept the pet name. 
Somehow, it would have seemed unnatural to 
think of her as anything but ‘* Madge.” 

Mvrs. Trevor often laughed and said to her 
niece: ‘* My dear, you are the image of Margaret 
when she was only seven. One might easily 
think you were she—you have grown up exactly 
as she promised to. When I look at you, I can 
almost see my little girl again. Margaret has 
changed so.” 

The two girls became very intimate. Margaret 
petted her pretty namesake, who seemed like 
her childish self come back, and, in turn, was 
worshiped by her. Madge would have dragged 
her cousin, had she not resisted, into all the 
gayety of the place. Sometimes, however, Mar- 
garet yielded, rather against her will; and then 
she was always the object of much admiration. 

One bright day, early in October, Madge ran 
over to see her cousin. Margaret had just come 
in from school, and, feeling rather tired, was 
leaning comfortably back in an easychair. She 


. smiled a welcome to her merry visitor, as she 


took a stool at her feet. 

‘Horrid old school! I wish you were as idle 
as [!”’ she cried, sympathizingly. 

But Margaret, half laughingly, shook her 
head. 

After a great deal of lively chatter, to which 
Margaret listened in amused attention, she 
broached the real subject of her visit. 





slender hand. 

“Besides,” Madge went on, eagerly, ‘their 
wonderful cousin from the East is to honor the 
occasion.” : 

‘*What cousin?” ; 

‘‘Oh, the one that fought and bled and died 
for his country.” 

«You mean his ghost, don’t you?”’ interrupted 
Margaret, laughingly. 

“No. <A ghostly young man would not be 
interesting. He was only nearly killed—some- 
wonderful escape.”’ 

‘You offer me great inducement,”’ began. Miss: 
Trevor; ‘but I think—” 

“You don’t think anything about it,’ rising 
as she spoke: ‘‘ you are simply going. I won’t 
listen to any refusal. You must meet this. 
remarkable Tom Lawrence,” she added. 

‘‘Tom Lawrence?’ Margaret’s face expressed 
astonishment. ’ 

“Yes. That's the cousin.” 

“Q-o-h!? And Margaret settled back into 
her easychair. 

‘‘What’s the matter, dear?’’ queried Madge, 
struck by the change in her cousin’s face; and 
she seated herself again. 

‘‘ Nothing, little Miss Curiosity—only I knew 
a Tom Lawrence ever so long ago, when I was: 
a small girl. He wasn’t much of a hero then, 
so it’s probably not the same.”’ 

“Very likely it is. Won’t that be fun? 
Tell me all about him.”” Madge’s questioning 
face expressed great interest. 

Margaret laughed, as she pinched her cousin’s. 
rosy eheek. 

‘He went away to college when I was seven 
or eight, and I never saw him again. So we 
wouldn’t remember each other very well.” 

“But you will go?’’ Madge spoke in her 
most coaxing tone. ‘You will go now?” she 
repeated. 

‘““Why now?” was the laughing rejoinder. 

‘Because I am sure it is your Tom Lawrence.” 
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“And I feel positive it isn’t. However, that 
doesn’t matter, dear. Since you plead so hard 
and wish me to go so much, I will consent. 
Now are you happy?” 

After many protestations of delight, Madge 
took her departure. 

Quite a number of gay young people gathered 
in Mrs. Taunton’s handsome parlors. Among 
them, eclipsed in beauty by none, were the two 
<cousins—Madge full of curiosity, at which the 
other was inclined to smile. 

Everybody looked at the hero of the evening, 
aas the general introduction was gone through. 
It was a group of bewilderingly-pretty faces ; 
hut, amongst them all, the one that arrested 
Lawrence’s attention was a lovely oval, naturally 
rather pale, but just a little flushed, large blue- 
gray eyes, and coils of soft chestnut hair fram- 
ing the delicate face and enhancing its loveliness. 
But he did not recognize ‘little Madge.”’ 

As for Margaret, she saw a tall fine-looking 
soldierly man, but with the same frank brown 
eyes and close-cropped auburn hair as the boy 
‘Tom Lawrence. She felt sure it must be he. 

After some general conversation, someone 
turned to Captain Lawrence and said: ‘Do tell 
us about your experience in the war. 
all through it—were you not?” 

He admitted that such was the case, and, 
everybody urging the request, after a little hesi- 
tation he complied with it. Modestly but in 
a very entertaining way, Tom told some stories 
of camp and battle, to which everyone listened 
delightedly. The evening was slipping rapidly 
by, when Mrs. Taunton interrupted him. * ' 

“Tell us how you came to escape death in 
such a strange way,” she said. ‘‘ Your mother 
-wrote me something about it.’ 

The animated attention of his audience in- 
«duced him to continue, particularly the intently- 
interested gaze of a pair of dark eyes. 

“Well,” he began, ‘it was at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, in the very fiercest of that bloody fight. We 
were in close quarters, and were trying to do each 
ther all the damage we could. Amidst the un- 
certain and confused firing going on around me, 
someone took unerring aim at me.”’ 

Margaret gave a little shudder, and Madge 
nestled up closer to her. 


You were 


“Tt was a perilously certain aim,’’ went on 


“And what was it?’ cried a dozen listeners, 
as Tom stopped for a moment. Margaret leaned 
eagerly forward with the rest, a look of almost 
painful anxiety in the beautiful eyes. 

Tom put his hand in his pocket, and slowly 
drew out—while every gaze was turned ques- 
tioningly on him—a flannel rosette, its once gay 
colors faded, fastened together in the middle by 
a large metal button. Margaret recognized it at 
a glance—the penwiper she had given him, 
thirteen years ago! 

The preservative of Captain Lawrence’s life 
was solemnly passed about for inspection. The 
company viewed it with feelings of curiosity 
mingled almost with awe. It seemed very nearly 
miraculous. For a moment, no one spoke. 

Margaret took her gift of long ago, and looked 
at it with mingled feelings. How strangely 
Providence had decreed that her childish token 
should save a life. Unknowingly, she had been 
of greater use to her old playmate than she had 
dreamed she could be to any human being. 
How strange it all seemed. She handed the 

; penwiper back to Tom, and he restored it care- 

fully to its former resting-place. 

“This was given to me,”’ he continued, while 
one, at least, of his auditors listened closely, 
‘‘thirteen years ago, by a little girl, sister of one 
of my schoolmates, when I was a boy at home. 
>I used to take her riding on my sled, and I 
$ suppose she wished to show her appreciation of 

my kindness. She little knew what a service 
she rendered me.” 

$ Margaret drew a long breath. 

$ « What is it?” whispered her cousin. 

‘‘Nothing, dear. Listen.” 

Tom was saying: ‘When I went to college, 

’ the next autumn, I took the penwiper with me 
in my writing-desk, and very useful I found it. 
Ilow it came to be packed up with the few things 
I carried with me when I joined the army, I 
can’t imagine; but, strangely enough, it was. 
Just before the battle of Fair Oaks, I was writ- 
ing a letter home. I remember thrusting it into 
my breast-pocket, and smiling to think how that 
little penwiper had accompanied me in all my 

travels. I believe I had a sort of superstition 

sabout it, even then. Of course, as you may 

3 suppose, the feeling is very much stronger now. 


pbameee not part with my talisman for worlds. 











‘Tom, his voice grown a trifle husky. ‘‘ Never, ; I am sure all my luck would go with it.” 

as long as I live, shall I forget the instant that § Everybody smiled, but Tom looked quite 
elapsed between the flash and the bullet-shock. ; 
I never faced death quite so close. The ball 3 “But you haven't told us about the little girl 
‘struck me right in the heart; or, rather, it would $ yet,” cried Madge Trevor. ‘ What is her name, 
have, had not something hard in my breast- § and what became of her? Of course you will 
nocket, just over my heart, made it rebound.”’ ; marry her, as a reward for saving your life?” 


sorious. 
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There was a gleam of mischief in the merry; On her return from school, the next day, sk 

blue eyes. 
Captain Lawrence smiled. an easychair by the fire. As she entered, Madge: 
‘‘She is probably married to someone else by { sprang forward in great glee. 

this time,” he said. ‘*We moved away from } “Let me sit down: I am tired to death,’ was 

Boston while I was at college, and I lost sight the greeting the visitor received, and Margaret. 

of her altogether.” As he spoke, the flush ; sank contentedly into the vacated seat. Her 

deepened a little on his bronzed face. 3 cousin took her usual place at her feet. 
‘But,’ persisted Madge, mischievously, un- 


if ound her mischievous namesake curled up in 
» 


“T see it all now,” she went on, eagerly, 
mindful of Miss Trevor's admonitory touch, } gazing up into Margaret’s face with high delight. 
“you haven’t told us her name.” “It is just like a romance. You said you knew 
Tom started, suddenly struck by the resem- } a Tom Lawrence once, and you lived in Boston 
blance of his pretty questioner to his recollection } when you were a little girl, and you gave him 
of little Madge. ’ that wonderful penwiper, and—’ Here she 
“If you tell us her name, perhaps we can } stopped, for lack of breath. 
help you find her,” this other Madge was say-} Margaret put her fingers in her ears, in pre- 
ing. ‘‘She may be poor and friendless and in ; tended horror; but her inquisitor would not let. 
. 
3 
; 


need of your assistance.” er off. 
‘If Captain Lawrence has such serious inten- ‘«Come—tell me: am I not right?” 
tion, he probably does not care to tell her ‘‘T suppose I may as well submit,” said the 
name,” said Margaret, in her clear voice. persecuted one, smiling. ‘Since you have 
Tom looked from one to the other. Did he} guessed it—yes, you are right.” 
wish, could his childhood’s friend appear, that } The mischievous blue eyes of her listener 
she should take the semblance of the last } danced. 
speaker? At any rate, the first was more like} “The best of it is, he thought I was you.” 
his memory of her. ; “Yes, and you must contrive to let him stil 
He laughed, saying: ‘‘ You have teased me > think so,” was the unexpected reply. 
so much about it, that I shall not gratify your; Madge looked up in amazement. 
curiosity,’ and the subject was dropped. 5 Tt was a very natural mistake,’ the other 
The remainder of the evening passed pleasantly continued. ‘ You look so like me—or, rather, 
enough, and soon the guests rose to go. As they} so like me when I was a child. I wouldn't 
were making their laughing adieus, someone} undeceive him for the world.” 
spoke Madge Trevor's name. Tom, who was} «Why not?” asked Madge. 
standing near, watching Miss Trevor, turned in; ““Oh, because,’ was the reply. ‘Don’t you 
astonishment—those blue eyes and golden curls } think it will be rather a joke? You always 
could belong to but one Madge Trevor. $ enjoy a hoax so much, here is a splendid oppor- 
“Great heaven!” he exclaimed, so low that } tunity for one. Promise me, now, to keep it up. 
only the two cousins heard him. ‘Can that be ; It will be such fun for you, dear.” 
my Madge Trevor?” ; Madge laughed. 
As the party walked home in the moonlight ' ‘‘ But how can I do it?” she asked. ‘1 don’t. 
together, chatterbox Madge was unusually silent. think it will be possible.” 
Everybody, with the exception of the two girls, 
discussed Captain Lawrence and his adventures. 
They said nothing. 
When they parted from Margaret, at her own 3 
door, Madge whispered in her ear, while she 
shook her finger in mock solemnity: ‘I’ve 


‘‘Nonsense—with your cleverness! Why, it 
will be the easiest thing in the world. Just 
evade direct questions—which, being a woman, 
you can surely do. The rest will be easy 
enough. He is so sure of your identity now, 
that it will not be difficult to confirm his impres- 
guessed it all now. Isn’t it queer?” >sion.”’ And Margaret stooped, as she syoke, 

Once in her own parlor, Margaret drew her $ to pick a thread off the carpet. 
mother down beside her on the sofa, and told} With all her gentleness, when really deter- 
her the strange story. mined, Miss Trevor had the stronger will; so, 

“But,” she added, when Mrs. Trevor's aston-} at last, her cousin yielded. 
ishment had subsided a little, “he mistook} ‘He can’t know very much about me,’” 
Madge for me, and you must not undeceive} laughed Margaret; “we have not met since I 
him. Let him continue to think so, as long as } } was seven years old.” 
possible.”’ And, with this understanding, Mar- | Having once promised, mischievous Madge 


garet went to bed, too excited to sleep. entered thoroughly into the spirit of the jest. 
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“Will he not recognize your mother?’’ she § 
asked. 3 
‘Mamma has changed almost as much as I, 
since her hair is gray. So | think we are safe,” 

was the prompt reply. 
Having sealed, signed, and delivered the com- 
pact, the two conspirators parted. 


‘«dropped in,”’ 
cousin. 

“If it weren’t for that horrid old school, you 
might have gone too,” she pouted. 

Margaret frowned slightly, but made no reply. 

After expatiating on the pleasure of the drive, 
she exclaimed gayly, with a smile that showed 


as was her custom, to see her 


Meanwhile, Tom Lawrence sat in the solitude } her pearly teeth: 


of his own room, thinking. In his hand, he } 
held his fortunate Christmas-gift. As he looked 
at it thoughtfully, he wondered whether the face ; 
he had so lately seen was indeed that of the} 
child he had known long ago. He felt sure it 
must be; and yet, another face rose before him, 3 
not so bright, perhaps, but with a womanly ; 
thoughtfulness in it that might have made it $ 
seem fairer to many. 

Strange, if fate had brought them together } 
again. It would certainly be the fulfillment of 
his dreams; for the one grain of romance in his 
practical nature had been the hope of some day 
meeting sunny-haired Madge and winning her 
for his wife. Perhaps that was what fate meant. 

The next two months fled swiftly and pleas- 
antly. Nearly every night, some gayety was 
afoot, of which Madge was the life and soul. 
She kept her word about insisting on Margaret’s } 
accompanying her everywhere; and, indeed, } 


“It is all very well till he begins to ask me 
questions about Fred—then he poses me. Please 
have your brother send me his autobiography, 
else I shall betray myself most .ignominiously.’’ 

‘What a goose you are!’’ laughed Margaret. 
“TI wish you knew Fred.’ And there the 
conversation ended. 

One stormy night, rather more than a week 
before Christmas, Margaret sat alone in the cozy 
little room back of the parlor, some embroidery 
in her hands. For a wonder, there was no 
festivity in progress, and, Madge being away 
from home for a day or two, she was left to her 
own devices. Her mother had gone to bed early, 
with a headache, and she was anticipating a 
quiet evening—something she had not enjoyed 
for a long time. There was nobody to disturb 
her, and she was glad to have a little leisure to 
think. 

Outside, the heavy snow was falling faster 





she had a less difficult task than she had ex-}and faster, drifting on pavement and step. 
pected. After a little resistance, Margaret yielded } A keen north-wind whistled down the chimneys 
gracefully and g00n became as great a favorite } and round the corners of the houses. 

as her livelier but more thoughtless namesake. } Inside, all was warm and bright. The snug 
As a matter of course, wherever they went, they } little room in which Margaret sat served the pur- 
met Captain Lawrence, who was still staying * pose of a library, though hardly to be dignified 
with Mrs. Taunton. He was quite devoted to} by that name. Bookcases and pictures covered 
Madge; but, as the two cousins were almost the walls, plants filled the windows, and several 
inseparable, he saw nearly as much of one as easychairs stood invitingly around. 


Margaret, 
of the other. 


He and Madge were on such good } in a bright winter dress, sat close to the little 
terms, that some persons said she encouraged ; centre-table, on which stood a brass lamp. 
him, while Margaret always treated him with a} Through its rosy shade, the light fell in a 
certain reticence. Mr. Trevor’s close resem-{ softened glow over the fair face and white 
blance to his brother, and the fact that his} hands. The embroidery lay idle in her lap, 
family had also lived several years in Boston, for she had fallen into a deep reverie. 

made it easy for Madge to maintain her assumed $ A loud ring at the bell roused her. 
character. She contrived to confirm decidedly,} Dear me!’’ was her annoyed exclamation. 
though indirectly, Tom’s first impression; and, ? “I thought I should be free from callers, 
if he was a little disappointed, he hardly knew ? to-night.” 


it himself. Did there ever, athwart his dreams ° Just then, the small maid announced: “ Caps 


of the golden hair and bright eyes he saw so} tain Lawrence,’ and, immediately after, that 
often, dart the vision of another face quite as} gentleman appeared. 


familiar? Who shall say? Certainly, the scene before him presented a 


December had come, and was speeding fast , charming contrast to the storm outside. © No won- 
away. It was a regular old-fashioned December, » der the intruder lingered a moment to gaze at it. 
bringing plenty of snow and ice, with all sorts $ 


Margaret stepped forward. A subtle change, 
of winter sports in their train. 


‘first of pleasure, then of something different, 
On her return. one day, from a sleigh-ride ) passed over her face, deepening slightly the, 
she had taken with Captain Lawrence, Madge? flush in her cheeks, 
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‘‘Good-evening, Captain Lawrence. Did you 
snow down? I feared the storm would keep 
everybody indoors to-night.” 

“Oh, an old campaigner doesn’t mind the 
weather, you know,” was the laughing reply. 

‘I will light the lamp in the parlor,” said 
Margaret. 


‘‘Mayn’t I come in here? Don’t let me 


‘ interrupt your work, and I shall be still better 


pleased.”” As he spoke, he took possession of 
an easychair on the other side of the table, 
opposite Margaret, thus gaining an excellent 
view of the fair face. 

She resumed her embroidery, and the two 
chatted pleasantly for some time. In the course 
of the conversation, Madge’s name was men- 
tioncd, and Miss Trevor remarked that she was 
out-of-town. 

“Yes, so her father told me. I met him, 
to-day,” replicd Tom. 

There was just the slightest compression of 
the red lips. So this was why she was indebted 
to him for the pleasure of his society ! 

A dainty work-basket stood on the table, 
by the lamp. Tom began, man-fashion, idly to 
finger its contents; a little worn leather needle- 
case, the only shabby article in it, attracted his 
attention. He picked it up and opened it: it 
was filled with leaves of flannel that had once 
been bright. 

‘“‘This has seen wear,’’ he said, smiling and 
holding it up. 

Margaret, intent on her embroidery at that 
moment, just glanced at the case. 

“Yes,” she answered, carelessly, ‘it has. 
I’ve had it ever since I was a little girl.” 

“Did your cousin give it to you?” As Tom 
spoke, he was struck by the familiar look of the 
faded leaves. 

“Oh, no,” said Margaret, her eyes still on 
the mistake in her work. ‘‘I found the material 
in mamma’s scrap-bag, and made it myself.” 
As she finished, it flashed across her what else 
she had made from the same bits of flannel. 

Tom leaned forward; Margaret’s face was in 
full view, and he could see the sudden change 
that passed over it. 





vee 


‘‘Now I am sure,” he cried: “your name is 
Margaret too. It was Madge once. You saved 
my life. Can’t you guess why I care? Marga- 
ret, I love you.” 

Margaret rose, her slight figure drawn to its 
full height. 

“Thank you, Captain Lawrence, for the honor 
you do me—but you have made a mistake: it is 
Madge you are thinking of. You are not bound 
te marry me because, inadvertently, I saved 
your life.’” She spoke slowly: and calmly. 

“But I thought she was you—I mean, it is 
you I love,” he cried, desperately. 

“You are getting hopelessly confused, Captain 
Lawrence; it is useless to continue the conver- 
sation. I have no desire to supplant Madge in 
your regard. You have been devoted enough 
to her for the last two months. To-morrow 
night, she will be home.” 

Tom rose also. 

‘«‘But,”’ he began, “let me explain—” 

‘Tt is unnecessary, and would be of no use. 
Pardon me—but I must ask you to excuse me.” 
And, with the grace of a queen, Margaret slowly 
withdrew. 

The following week, everybody was busy 
preparing for Christmas, so there was nothing 
going on. In this way, Margaret managed to 
avoid meeting Captain Lawrence, and, Madge 
being very much occupied, she saw less of that 
small personage than usual. * 

The day before Christmas, Madge brought her 
work over and settled herself in her usual seat. 

‘‘T have come to spend the afternoon and have 
a long talk,’’ she announced. “I have hardly 
seen you lately. Do you know you are looking 
pale ?”’ 

Margaret glanced up from her knitting—she 
could not bear the sight of her embroidery. 

‘“‘T have a headache—that’s all,’’ she said. 

‘Poor dear, you need petting; but you must 
wait till you hear my news. Captain Lawrence 
leaves for home, the day after Christmas. Isn’t 
it unexpected?’ As she spoke, she looked inno- 
cently up into her cousin’s face. 

‘Rather, I should think; but you probably 
know best.’’ In spite of herself, Margaret 


5 
“Tell me,’ he said, almost excitedly: ‘how 3 looked a little startled. 


did your cousin get those same pieces to make ; 


my penwiper?” 
Margaret was silent. 


“IT? What have T to do with Captain Law- 


;rence’s going? He isn’t in love with me.” 


Madge rose as she spoke, and faced her cousin 


Several things in the past two months came} with a very determined expression of counte- 


back to him. 


he persisted. 
Between anger at herself and something more, 
she could not speak. 


“Did you give them to her, Miss mee" s 
$ 


nance, 

Margaret looked up in astonishment. 

“Tt is you who are responsible for his going 
away,’’ continued the small mentor, sternly. 
‘You and he have been quarreling, and it’s 
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about me. Don’t deny it. He spent an evening 
with you last week. I know all about it. He 
bas been trying very hard to fancy himself in 
love with me, but I’ve seen through it. He 
talked to me, but he looked at you. He doesn’t 
want me any more than I want him. You saved 
his life; now take it. Send for him right away 
cand make up, like good children. I shan’t speak ; 
to you till you do, remember!’’ And, with this 
parting injunction, impetuous Madge brought 
her ‘‘ afternoon ’”’ to an abrupt close. 

Left to herself, Margaret felt wretched enough. 
She realized her own folly, yet what could she 
do? Was it likely that Tom would ever come 
back to her? And she—how could she send 
‘for him? 

The short winter afternoon drew to a close, 
sand Margaret was still sitting by her sewing- 
table, the picture of despair. Suddenly, she 
‘noticed the little needle-case lying open, and a 
light broke over her face. Seizing her scissors, 
she ruthlessly severed the leaves. Into the 
thimble, scarcely larger than the one she had 
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worn thirteen years ago, she slipped her slender 
finger, and, taking needle and thread, fashioned 
a rosette. In the middle, she fastened a large 
metal button, evolved from the depth of the 
family button-bag. With trembling fingers, she 
made a neat package of it and addressed it to 
‘‘Captain Lawrence.” Then she ran out and 
posted it. 

Another Christmas morning dawned, clear and 
cold, bringing its usual heavy mail to nearly 
everyone. The Taunton family was no excep- 
tion. Besides several letters, a ‘small package 
fell to Tom’s share. He looked at it, and, think- 
ing he recognized the handwriting, hurried up to 
his room to open it. Can you guess what he did 
then? 

Two hours later, when Madge ran over to see 
whether her aunt and cousin were coming to 
dinner, she found, to her delight, Tom and Mar- 
garet together. 

‘‘My second Christmas-gift was better than 
my first,’ he had just been saying. ‘‘The first 
gave me life—the second gave me you.” 
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DecemBer woods are white and cold, 
December fields are desolate ; 

But the new year shall replace the old, 
And spring will follow. Darling, wait: 

‘The frost of grief shall melt, some day— 
Your heart shall keep its first estate. 


Oh, listen, sweet one! ’neath the snow 
The bubbling of a hidden spring: 

‘Thus hope’s bright spirit, far below 
The ice of sorrow, lives to sing, 

And peace shall “like a river flow,” 
In sunshine after-days shall bring. 





While yet across the bare bleak wold 
The bitter north-wind wildly blows, 

The snowdrops, fearless of the cold, 
Their dainty waxen buds unclose: 

Thus love shall still its flowers unfold, 
Life’s desert blossom as the rose. 


So sweet and sure, I read the sign: 
1 see the gold above the gray, 
The glory of that morning-shine 
That soon shall melt the clonds away 
For hope and love are gifts divine, 
And joy shall crown thee still some day, 
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I nearp her singing at her work, 
As I passed by, one day, 

And paused to see the maid who sang 
That ballad quaint and gay: 

About a brave and handsome knight 
Who loved and rode away. 


I saw her flitting here and there, 
On household-tasks intent, 

The while she sang in tender strain * 
Of how he did relent 

And rode full many a weary mile 
To gain his love’s consent. 





But ah! althongh she sang of love, 
Her voice was light and gay, 

And well I knew her maiden heart 
Had never felt love’s sway ; 

And yet, explain it as you will, 
I lost my heart that day. 


But now T never stop to hear, 
As T pass by that way, 
The girl who sang, while at her work, 
That ballad quaint and gay, 
Because—she sings a sweeter song 
In my own home, to-day. 
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MRS. WIGGINS PAINTS HER HOUSE. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





I’ve been as busy as a bee all winter, and it's ; great extent. And naterally we hain’t got ahead 
lucky for me that I've had enuff to keep my ; so fur as some parts of the world. Westill think 
blood a-circulating ; for, if I'd a-had to set still, ; that it ain’t nice and pious for a man to have 
I should have froze to death, with the mercury } more than one wife to a time, and we shouldn’t. 
falling down among the zeroes. be likely to elect an absconding Canada tramp of 
I’ve braided all Reuben’s old trousers and } a bank-cashier to be deacon of our meeting-house: 
coats up into rugs, and I declare! when the —not if we knowed about it; and we still think. 
poor man got out in the rain the other day, and 3 that it looks better not to go a-fishing Sundays. 
wet hisself clean through, there warn’t enuff Margaret Ann, a’most as soon as she got. 
every-day clothes in the house for him to shift ; home, begun to complain about how old-styled 
hisself into, and he had to put on his black ; our house looked. It needed refurnishing, and 
trousers and his swaller-tail coat, that he’s never } repainting, and repapering, and re—almost 
made a practice of wearing anywheres except to } everything else. ‘ Why, mamma,” sez she—she 
prayer-meetings, and Sundays. Reuben was } has taken to calling me ‘ma’ and ‘mamma,’ jest as 
mad as a bob-tailed dog in fly-time, and sez he, : if she was a three-year-old—“ you have no idee 
giving the cat a h’ist out of the rocking-cheer, } how superanimated our interior looks. There is 
where she'd got curled up for a nap, sez he: nothing asthetick or rershashy about it.’ 
‘‘Mirandy, you'd ort to be ashamed of your-; ‘I should hope not, indeed,” sez I. “I 
self, a-cutting up them good clothes of mine. shouldn't want anything with such a sounding: 
And them gray panterloons warn’t wore out at ;} name as them has got, in my insides, if that is 
all, except a place on the knees and mebby they | what you mean.” 
needed to be reseated.’’ Sez he: “It’s lucky § ‘““Ma, how dreadfully vulgar you are! If 
that I’m put together solid, for you’d braid me} Arabella De Jones should come to see me, and 
into a rug, soul and body, if you could tear me up } hear you talk, she would fall into a state of 
into strips as you can a pair of panterloons.”” { nervous prostration. She is so delicate and re- 
And he kicked at that cat agin, jest as she was 3 fined, that she would faint away if she should be 
a-gwine to git back into the cheer. Strange to in the room with a pair of those dreadful cowhide 
me that, when men-folks git mad, they always 3 boots that pa wears, and I have known her to 
spit out their spite onto the cat or the dog. 3 have a spasm when she has inhaled the breath 
Jest as if that animal was to blame for my } of someone who had been eating onions! Oh, 
braiding up them britches! i she is altogether too ethereal for this mundane 
But I was sorry enuff afterward, when Reuben 3 spear!” 
come in from the barn, with his swaller-tail all ‘Then I should advise her to go to a spear 
spattered over with milk; he’d been a-milking, where they don’t eat onions,” sez I. ‘ Bent’s 
and the cow had took a notion to step into the pail 3 Corner is no place for her.” 
to soak her corns, and the milk had flew all over «But, ma, why can’t we fix up the old house ?’”” 
the coat-tails of the pardner of my joys and sor- ? sez Margaret Ann, a-tipping her head on one side 
rers. 3 to see how the little topknot of a curl panned out, 
It took me two hours, with a sponge and some 3 that she’d been a-winding onto a curling-iron. 
amomiay, and my eyes and nose Watering as if} And full half of the hair in it stuck fast to the 
I had the chronical influenza, to scrub that milk 3 iron, and the smell of burnt hair was so strong 
off. And then I didn’t git it off, for Reuben 3 in the house, that I had to burn some coffee on 
never could stand still a minnit to have anything } top of the stove to fumigate the air. 
done to him, and, as soon as I got a good-grab on 





«“*Twould cost money,’ sez I, ‘‘and yer 


’ them tails, and got the sponge sot right to scrub, } father can’t spare much, this year, on account 


he’d fetch a whisk, and I’d lose my holt intirely. 3 of that hoss having the heaves and dying, and 
Margaret Ann, that is our darter from a city ; milk’s going down two cents onto a can.” 

school, has got a pile of new idees brought home} But Margaret Ann sed that didn’t make no 

with her. Bent’s Corner is an old-fashioned 3 difference—we could do the work ourselves. 


place, and the folks don’t travel round to any } And she talked at me so much and used so many 
(546) 
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words that had never been aired sense they was ; I was on them barrels: and the board tilted up, 
put into Webster on the bridge, that I give in. ; and I made a grab to save myself, and down 
I could have stood out agin words of two syl-{I went into one of them barrels—feet fust,. 
lables; but, when they come to be shot at me paint-brush and all—and the barrel fitted me- 
eight and ten syllables long, I went down before ; as well as if the cooper had took my measure. 
’em like grass before a four-hoss mowing-machine. ;_ ‘‘ Murder!’’ cried Margaret Ann, running to 
She talked the scheme into her pa in much } the door and shouting down the road: “Ma has: - 
the same way, and got ten dollars out of him $ suicided herself! Help! help!” 
and the liberty to do as she was a-mind to. And, in a minnit, Reuben come running in 
We harnessed the old mare into waggon and } like mad, and Squire Power, which had come 
went over to Smithville, and got the painter; over to swap some setting-hens’ eggs—and he: 
there to mix us some paint, and we bought some } come in with him. ; 
room-paper, and some red curtains,,and some; ‘‘Creation of Adam!’ sez Reuben, ‘now 
prepared glue, and some varnish, and some there's another good barrel gone to shucks? 
tacks with brass heads, and other things too; And I shall have to buy barrels to put my 
numerous to mention. ; apple-crop into! Twenty cents on a barrel out £ 
We begun on the front-room first. We piled 3 Mirandy,”’ sez he, ‘‘it is strange that a woman 
all the furniture into the front-entry, and sot; as old as you are can’t keep herself out of” 
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a table aginst the door that was loaded down 
with lots of things, and Grandmarm Sawyer's 
chany set among ‘em. That chany set beat 
anything I ever seed anywhere in the way of 
chany, and [I sot a farm by it. 

Margaret Ann put on an old red petticoat of 
mine over her dress, and a blouse of her pa's, 
and she tied her head up ina gingham apron, 
before she went to business. My uniform was 


one of Reuben’s old calico shirts that l’d kept } 


for him to wear in haying-time—because any- 
body sweats so, in haying, that it rots a shirt 
clean to nothing—and I put it on outside of my 
old delaine skirt that I wear when I'm a-wash- 
ing. ; 

We had the wash-bench and two barrels with 
aboard over ’em, to stand upon. I had the 
barrels and Margaret Ann had the bench. 

‘‘Now, ma,” sez she, dipping her brush into 
the paint, ‘you want to dip lightly: give it a 
little dab aginst the side of the pail, to shake out 
the superfluent paint, and draw it toward you— 
so, in this way.’’ And she dabbed, and then 
she drawed—and, my soul and body, the result 
was amazing! The paint, which was pale-blue, 
flew and squirted all into Margaret Ann’s face ; 
and eyes, and she looked like the piece of: 
‘“‘spatter-work’’? that Miss Dinsmore took the $ 
premium of twentyfive cents on, at the Smithville $ 
cattle-show, last fall. And she grabbed up the ; 
tail of that petticoat, which had dipped itself: 
into a pot of black paint that we'd had mixed to 3 
stripe off with, and rubbed it over her counte- } 
nance, and black and blue was about equally | 
mixed. 

‘“‘Heaven and earth! Margaret Ann,” sez I, 
“‘you’ll never come clean in the world without 
piling out.” And IT made a rush toward her, 
to wipe her off with my apron, and I forgot that , 


} scrapes like this.’ 


$ <‘]T guess itll be a scrape in airnest afore 
>I git out,”’ sez I, as I squirmed around and the 
‘ nails on the inside of the pesky barrel begun to 
> plow into my hide. 

$ «Let's pull her out,” sez Squire Power, spit- 
: ting onto his hands and bracing hisself. ‘ You 
‘hold onto the barrel, Wiggins, and [ll extract. 
her jest as a dentist takes out a molder.” 

And Reuben grabbed the barrel, and the 
} Squire grabbed me. He got me right by that. 
’ shoulder of mine that I've had the rhumatiz. 
into for nigh onto six year, and, for a minnit,. 
$I thought I should be made into two Mirandy 
} Wigginses. 1 struck out with the hand that had 
>the paint-brush in it, and the Squire’s mouth 
> was the nearest and most convenient opening— 
? and in the brush went, paint and all, and stuffo-- 
‘ cated him nigh about to death. 

ts W-o-o-u-gh !’’ sez the Squire, squirting out. 
what he had inside of his mouth and throat, and 
firing it right down the back of my neck, where- 
that shirt of Reuben’s had a button off. And he: 
3 let go of me so suddint, that it upsot Reuben, 
} who was a-holding onto the barrel with all his. 
might. 
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“Ma! ma!’ cried Margaret Ann, ‘can’t yow. 
kinder screw yourself round and get out?” 

“You might try it on yerself,” sez I, feeling: 
mad enuff to break something right in two 
with the poker, ‘‘and see how you liked it, with 
nine hundred and fifty nails a-sticking into your 


> back and stummuk and clawing the in’ards out. 


of ye.” 

Squire Power was intirely overcome, and he- 
staggered back and fell into a cheer that Reuben 
had bought at an auction because it was two 
hundred and twenty year old, and Washingtom 
had sot into it. Margaret Ann had jest painted 
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the back of it with some yaller daisies and a The table-cloth on that table was one that 
sunflower, and I yelled out as I seed the Squire ; Mary Ann Simons worked in this ’ere kerosene- 
a-going: work that’s so stylish jest now, and we'd either 

«Don’t set into that cheer! It's—’ got to cut the cloth off from the tail or cut the 

But the Squire had sot before I got the words } tail off from the cloth. It wasa question of no 
out, and the deed was done. And, when he got } table-cloth ora tailless dog. I did not hesertate: 
up, there was that bunch of daisies and that } I grabbed the scissors, and was a-going to slash 
sunflower, fortygraphed onto the back of his right into the cloth, when the dog—seeing, no 


‘ oat as slick as you could mark your name onto} doubt, how desprit I looked—give an awful howl 


@ soap-box with a sténcil-plate. and a frantic leap and cleared hisself—cloth, 
‘“‘T’ll empty her out,’’ sez Reuben, seized with 3 false hair, and all—from the table, and dashed 
a bright idee; “strange that I didn’t think of } into the front-entry right over that mess of chany 
it afore.” And he grabbed that barrel and stood } and through the winder, and down the road like 
me right up on my head, and rocked the barrel ; a streak, with that table-cloth and that ten-dollar 
round fust one way and then t’other, jest as if} switch, warranted not dyed and all long hair, 
I was coal-ashes that had got wet and stuck. a-trailing after him like the tail to a kite. 
‘Reuben Wiggins,” sez I, as soon as I could And that chany was smashed into kindling, 
speak, ‘if ever I git out of here, I'll make you } and we all sot off after the dog, a-yelling: ‘Git 
«sorry for this. You're a-running my brains all} out, there! git out!’’ And the groceryman’s 
out through the top of my head.’ L clerk come out and fired at Nero, thinking he 
‘‘ Bu’st off the hoops,” sez the Squire, coming } had the hydrophoby, and killed old Mrs. Mulli- 
to the rescue. And he seized a hammer and hit } gan’s goat, that was a-lunching off the old hoop- 
the barrel a lick that sot my rhumaticks off into } skirts and tomato-cans in Griggs’s back-yard, 
@ tantrum and nigh about blowed off the top of} And she’s sued him for damidges. 
my skull. But the barrel caved, and I was And, jest as Reuben and the Squire and I 
saved. and Margaret Ann had got to the front-gate, - 
Jest as I got out, I heerd a terrible wailing } a-pursuing Nero, a carriage driv up, and out 
kind of a howl from Nero—that’s our dog—and } stepped Arabella De Jones and Gabriel Van 
I knowed he was in trouble. I went out into} Robinson, her young man. 
the setting-room, where the noise come from— Imagine, if you can, the tableau! 
and, I declare, I didn’t know whether to laff As they say in the five-volume novels, when 
orcry. Margaret Ann had sot that pot of pre-3 they don’t feel fit to describe anything, ‘we 
pared glue onto the table, and the dog had got} draw a curtain over the scene.” 
up there and upsot it, and the glue had run out, P. 8.—Nero come back, the next day, with his 
-and he’d laid down and got to sleep, and his tail ; tail bare of hair mostly; but I’ve never heern 
‘had dried into the glue—and so had my ten-}; anything from my switch nor the table-cover. 
‘dollar switch of hair that I'd took off afore} And we got Jenkins, the painter, to paint our 
EI begun painting and laid down there! ? house, because we thought it would be cheaper 
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THROUGH MIST AND RAIN. 


BY ANNA J. GRANNISS. 

He passed out into the darkness, 

Out into the mist and the rain, 
And I knew not if the morning 

Would show me his face again. 


And into the white lids and the lips 
Kissed the life-blood warm again. 


Then I crept back, alone, in the darkness, 
With a smile at the silent race ; 

For now I knew that the morning 
Might show me his living face. 


‘So I wrapped a mantle round me 
And followed fast and fleet ; 
But the blinding mist was on me, 


And the darkness held my feet. We met, and his lips were smiling, 


And he never thought or wist 
What gave them back their color, 
That night, in the rain and mist. 


‘Then I waited still, in the darkness, 
While my heart ran on ahead, 
And found him prone by the wayside— 
By the wayside, cold and dead, And that T took ont with me 
And sent to him, through the rain, 
And tenderly stooped and raised him— Still follows him ever and always, 
There, alone, in the mist and rain— 
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For it never came back again. 
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BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 





ZN ord eJlonial days, the time-honored law of } seems to so interpret it. 


primogeniture prevailed in our country, as in 
England. It was so common a custom that, even 
where there was no legal entail, a will leaving 
an immense estate to the oldest son, and little or 
nothing to younger children, excited slight gen- 
eral surprise or indignation. And such a will as 
this was read, one day, in the year of grace 1730, 
at Pentecost Manor, St. Mary’s County, in the 
Province of Maryland. 

Old Mr. Geoffrey Pentecost had just been laid 
away in the earth, with much pomp and cere- 
mony; the bread and wine, which fashion then 
dictated on such occasions, had been duly eaten 
and drunk by a crowd of relatives and neigh- 
bors; and now all the former were gathered in 
the manor-house parlor, to hear the reading of 
the will. 

The old gentleman’s two orphaned grandsons, 
Geoffrey and Edgar Pentecost, who had lived 
with him all their lives, were expected to inherit 
his landed property—though all the kindred 
would be remembered by some token, however 
small, as was then considered necessary. Many 
were the eyes turned on the two young men, in 
their deep mourning, and more than one fair 
maid’s heart beat the faster for wondering which 
would be more favored: Geoffrey, shy and awk- 
ward and grave, dreamy book-loving Geoffrey, 








Then came the really 
important part, concerning the two grandsons an@ 
the great Pentecost Manor estate. Every head 
was bent forward, every eye glistened, as Mr. 
Quillet, the lawyer, read in a loud clear voice = 
“To my dear grandson, Edgar Pentecost, I give- 
and bequeath, with my blessing, one hundred 
pounds, in gold money; also my riding-mare 
called ‘ Princess,’ with my best saddle and silver- 
broidered housing; also my gold-mounted hunt- 
ing-horn; also my negro man, commonly called! 
‘Big Pompey,’ to be his body-server: all to him, 
his heirs and assigns forever.”’ 

There was a murmur of astonishment around 
the room; this was, indeed, a younger brother's: 
inheritance. Edgar Pentecost started violently, 
flushed red, and then turned deadly pale. 
Geoffrey also started as if surprised, and 
frowned. He looked at Ned, and half reached 
out his hand; but Ned was gazing straight at 
the floor, and did not see nor heed. Mr. Quillet 
read on: “To my dear and beloved grandson, 
Geoffrey Pentecost, I give and bequeath, as to 
the natural heir of my family honor and chiefest 
having in goods, all the main body of my fortune 
and estates, in lands, houses, cattle, and negro- 
slaves, as herein described, to him, his heirs and 
assigns forever.” Then followed at great length 
the boundaries and dimensions of Pentecost 


or handsome, blue-eyed, frolicksome Ned, who, 3 Manor and various other tracts of land, and a. 


though not named after his grandfather, and 
given much to idling, fox-hunting, racing, and 
various pranks, was yet treated equally with the 
elder brother. 

I should like to give the will in full, so devoutly 
opening, so quaintly worded, so rich in old-time 
suggestions ; but its length forbids. Some of the 
bequests first read out would now provoke a 
laugh ; but reverénce was greater in those days, 
and folk not above homely details. No one pres- 
ent was forgotten. Halfadozen mourning-rings, 
two or three snuff-boxes, the deceased’s best wig, 
a tankard, some odd silver spoons, a few books, 
even some pewter pots and pans, were disposed 
of and graciously received as keepsakes by nieces, 
nephews, and cousins. They had not expected 
anything more, and there was no grumbling, 
even from some to whom was left a shilling each ; 
for this token of goodwill was not unusual or 
humiliating, in spite of the old saying which 





full list of properties therewith connected ; then 
came a most piously-worded ending, and the wil? 
was done. 

‘From some speech of Mr. Pentecost to me, 
not long since, I did think he was minded’ 
toward some change in Master Edgar's favor,” 
quoth the lawyer, folding up the parchment. 
‘But, as it hath turned out, I either mistook, 
or our friend’s sudden taking-off in sleep gave- 
him no time for carrying out such intent. 
This will, written a year ago, is the last and) 
latest that all our seeking can find.’ 

There was a quick rising-up of everyone, 
much whispered comment, many handshakes: 
and good wishes for the heir—Geoffrey Pente- 
cost, of Pentecost Manor. He went through it 
all with an absent half-dazed air, motioned 
aside Mr. Quillet, who would have spoken with» 
him, and looked around for his brother; but& 
Ned had straightway vanished. 

(549) 
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Making his way slowly toward the door, ; shone Barbara Earnshaw’s face: flushed, eager, 
Geoffrey met the gaze of his cousin Barbara ; and beautiful, as he had seen it so lately, when 
Earnshaw, the belle of St. Mary’s County, the } her eyes met his. He had loved her all her life, 
loveliest one of all the Pentecost kindred and ; this sweet Cousin Barbara, in his own shy, 
connection. Her share in the will had been a; dreamy, reverent way, without having yet ven- 
book —Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living and { tured to tell her so. She was eighteen, and he 
Dying’; which book she had already taken : himself was but twentythree. There had seemed 
from a shelf hard by. And now she stood, ; no need for hurry before, but now he would lose 
loosely clasping her legacy: very tall and slen- ; no time in laying his heart and fortune at her 
«ler, her arms bare to the elbow, and delicate ; feet. Surely, she cared for him a little, he 
hands milk-white against the black dress donned : thought. She had always been most kind and 
for the funeral; her violet eyes strangely bright ; cousinly, and freer with him than even with 
cand eager, her lips breathlessly apart, her face } saucy Ned. Did not that glance, surprised a 
flushed and excited—looking, with a gaze that } while ago, hold more than common interest? 
made him thrill and tingle all over, straight at ’ As if, perhaps, she guessed how soon his new 
Geoffrey Pentecost. ? position might affect her too? The idea filled 
Her eyes went down when his own encount- ; him with a fresh sweet impatience to know its 
ered them. ‘Where is Ned, cousin? Can you truth. 
tell?’ he asked, pausing beside her. It was this same impatience, as well as some 
‘‘Nay, how should I know?” she answered, } wakening sense of duty to his guests, and a wish 
shortly, pettishly, still looking down. ; to find and speak with Edgar, that turned his 
He would fain have said more; but, overcome } steps back at last toward the house. He was 
with shyness, and being far gone in what we; taking the shortest path through the garden, 
would call now a ‘brown study,” he left her} when, passing an arbor, he heard voices speak- 
‘and went out across the wide lawn and park-like ; ing quite loudly and eagerly within: voices that 
pleasance, into the open fields beyond. Much} brought him suddenly to a stand. Geoffrey 
given to “brown study’? was Geoffrey Pente-} Pentecost was no eavesdropper, but his whole 
cost; and this of to-day was all concerning the { mental and physical being received just then a 
new possessions, the great and rich heritage } shock that kept him spell-bound. He could not 
that had come unexpectedly to him; not the} move or speak to give warning of his presence; 
half, but the whole of it, to him alone. All ; he could only stand gazing through the rose- 
around, as far as eye could see, the soil was his, vines into the arbor, at the two people there 
ten thousand acres and more. Broad fields of } talking together. At a little table, sat his Cousin 
‘wheat and corn and tobacco covered the river-} Barbara, her eyes moist and red with crying, 
levels on one hand; and, on the other, swelled $ her lovely mouth quivering, her whole face and 
grassy upland pastures and wooded hills, almost 5 air expressive of mingled vexation, pity, and 
‘virgin forests, where the Indian had chased, not } grief. And before her, standing, or rather 
‘fifty years before, the still plentiful deer. In ; stamping restlessly about, was his brother Edgar 
the midst of this landscape, golden with May ; Pentecost. The degree of an eighteenth-century 








sunshine, was Pentecost Manor-house, on its 
gently rising ground; the dark-red English 
brick of its walls, its immense high sloping 
roof, dimly showing through noble shade-trees 
‘and orchards and gardens, flower-hedged all 
around. A most pleasant home, most pleasantly 
situated, and all was his. : 

The sense of ownership was strong within 
‘nim, yet not accompanied by any sordid selfish 
thought. Edgar’s lack and disappointment dwelt 
‘with him, and herein lay the chief good of 
possession: that he could divide with his 
brother. It was his own, Geoffrey’s, in fee 
simple and unentailed; and Ned, who was not 


dandy’s agitation might have been known by the 
state of his ruffles. Ned was commonly very 
dainty and careful of his; but now they were 
in the last stage of disorder, both at shirt-front 
and wrists, tumbled and out of crimp. Add to 
this the hopeless tanglement of his fair curls, 
and a most hopeless yet angry countenance 
beneath them, and his whole bearing may be 
figured. 

‘“‘Ah, yes, twas cruel—cruelest of aught ever 
done,’’ spoke Barbara, brokenly like a hurt 
child. ‘It doth not surprise me to see you so 
mad, my dear. You so slighted and shamed— 
you, that were always a good grandson and 
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a year younger than himself and fully as desery- } dutiful as any—Geoffrey, or who you will. I 
ing, however much the old grandfather's love } could cry my eyes out, my own sweetheart, for 
had erred, Ned should have his full half. And, } your sake, let alone my own. Oh, ’tis the piti- 
through all his musing, his new-born resolve, ; fulest thing! And you not a word of it afore- 
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hand. Cousin Pentecost must have been clean 
out of his wits.” 

‘“No, no! not he,’’ half sobbed poor Ned, in 
answer, yet angrily withal. ‘‘ He was in sound 
mind, and meant it so, past doubting. ’Tis well 
known and of common custom that the oldest 


:son hath lion’s-share, and t’others must make : 


shift with little or none. 
raised, as to get mine own living. “T'was always 
share and share alike with Geoff and me, and 


no work but my own choosing—like any young : 


gentleman in the land.” 


«But Geoffrey will not keep all—surely not,” ? 


said Barbara; ‘‘he hath a kind heart, and will 
not see thee want, my dear.” 

‘“«And think you I'd live on his bounty? a 
hanger-on for favors? 
more passionately still. ‘A kind heart, hath he? 
Ay, and not stingy—there’s no denying that, so 


far; but who knoweth how men will stand trial by ° 
Folks say she sometimes makes ; 


high fortune? 
?em as roundabout and slippery as her own wheel. 
But that’s off the mark. 
-as a gracious gift, brother or no brother. I’m not 
twelve months the younger, and ‘twas only my 
lawful right to a reasonable sharing.’ 


‘““No marrying for us two, on one hundred ° 
«But God’s my witness ° 
V'll have no other, though the king himself : 
I'll be a maid to your bach- ‘ 
My Bible- : 


‘pounds,”’ she sighed. 


‘come a-courting. 
elor—ay, if ’tis forever and a day! 
oath on that.” 

“Oh, sweetheart, I believe it! Bless you!’ 
groaned poor Ned. ‘ But no marrying for us— 
that’s too true. A plague on the hundred pounds! 
Ill not lay hands on’t, save to fling into the 
horse-pond. By the Lord Harry, it doth make 
me mad. I'll send old Princess to the mischief. 
What hath a beggar to do on horseback? And 
a body-server, too—on my life! Ill send Pom- 
pey about his business, that I will, and start out 
with my two hands.” 

“And what will you—can you—do, dear 
heart ?”’ asks Bab. 

“T'll ‘list for a soldier,’ cried Ned, in petu- 
lant desperation, ‘“‘and get a French bullet 
through my skull. Ill go off to fight Injuns, 
and get scalped and roasted, most like. I’ll 
rob on the highroad, and be hanged for the 


stay here like a poor-spirited fool.’’ This last 
with so doleful an air that Barbara burst out 
laughing through her tears, and, springing up, 
flung both arms around his neck. 

“‘Oh, thou foolish dear!’ she cried. 
poor sweet Ned of my best heart’s-love! 
thou not a fine fortune in me?” 


“Thou 
Hast 
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But I was not so$ 


Not I, Bab!” cried Ned, } 


I'll eat no man’s meat } 


— 
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This embrace, returned as it was with interest, 
was too much for Geoffrey Pentecost’s human 
nature to stand and see. It broke the spell that 
bound him, into such keen anguish that he 
$ started away, unseen and unheard, to another 
> part of the garden. The discovery just now had 
’ been something terrible, sudden, undreamed of ; 
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sand he realized fully how barren and poor his 
‘fair heritage would be, if Barbara Earnshaw 
loved and wedded another. ‘A poor fool—blind 
wwole-eyed creature—that I was, not to take note 
of it long ago,”’ he muttered, with quivering lips 
and clenched hands; now remembering many 
} little signs of the truth, unread before. ‘Oh, 
Barbara, sweetheart never of mine, you’ ve clean 
S spoilt my life!” 

Geoffrey Pentecost’s heart was as good a one as 
s ever beat; but he was jealous and sore, and his 
late generous intent concerning Ned gave way— 
not enough for hard-set adverse purpose, but 
doubtfully tormenting. And then Ned’s doubt 
‘of his generosity had wounded him sorely. 
“Why shouldst thou overstep his expect- 
‘ancy?’ said crossed love and angry jealousy to 
him then. ‘Why give him wherewithal for 
marrying her under thy very eyes, so making 
*way with thine own chance forever, setting a 
dagger at thine own heart? Nay: hold: fast 
thine own; let him take his, and go seek his 
fortune—as is no great hardship, after all. And, 
if this seatterbrained light-heart forget her that’s 
left behind, then thy true deep love may have its 
way at last.” 

Thus lower nature spoke; but higher nature, 
with brotherly kindness and honor, would also 
have somewhat to say. Nor was the struggle aught 
like ended when, a full hour later, Geoffrey started 
slowly again toward the house. Whom should 
he meet, running down a walk as if seeking 
somebody, but his little cousin Peggy Earnshaw, 
Barbara's sister; a lass of fourteen summers or 
so, as sweet and fresh as half-blown rose. Her 
’ stuff frock, of apple-green color, was as long in 
the skirt and short in the waist as those of her 
$ grown-up elders; her neckerchief as primly 
’ crossed and pinned on her still childish bosom ; 

but her long yellow curls, not yet promoted to 
’ crimping-pins and powder, floated free around 
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; her as she came. 
family credit. I'll off to sea—do anything but : 


“Oh, cousin, I’m so glad ’tis you at last,’’ she 
said, her rosy lips parting in a smile at sight of 
;him. ‘They are seeking you everywhere, high 
and low. ’Most all the folks have gone away ; 


’ but my father and Mr. Quillet and Dr. Lance 
’ and parson want speech with you, they say, and 
’ they seem right vexed. So, make haste. 
$ cousin, how pale you are! 


Why, 
And Iam sorry. Is 
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it for Grandpapa Pentecost, laid in the ground }—anyhow, anywhere, only far away—met 2 
to-day? But they say he’s in heaven now—so ; chance of fulfillment. Certain young men of 
’tis no use a-grieving. Parson says the best and} the county—idle some of them, adventurous 
wickedest on earth must all the same die.” ; ’ and reckless all—these roving spirits made up 
Geoffrey forced a smile in answer, and said: ja party for exploration and settlement some- 
* Right, Peggy; ’tis ee death, but life, that’s } where in the then forest wilderness, now per- 
best worth our grieving.” ' haps Northwest Pennsylvania. They invited 
They walked on together, Peggy primly keep- } } Ned to join them; and he, nothing loth, con-- 
ing step, and proud of his company. For the 3 ; sented. 
little maiden had her own private and very high 3 ; The struggle in Geoffrey Pentccost’s breast: 
opinion of Cousin Geoffrey, and liked him vastly } raged now more fiercely than ever. He knew 
better than Ned, who teased her sadly and tied that Ned was unfit to endure hardship and 
knots in her curls. $ privation; he was daring, energetic, but not. 
“‘Ned is vexed,” she prattled on, directly, 3 strong; not half so strong as Geoffrey himself, 
“‘that you are left so rich and he so poor; and } who would stay behind at ease. Sometimes the: 
Bab, who always taketh his part, is vexed too. } impulse came over him to give up all, the whole 
But I am glad that you come first and best ; and 3 vast hateful estate, to Ned, and go away himself” 





then my father says, and most all the others, } forever. But he knew that would be a coward’s 
that ’twill be the same, since you are so gener-} part, after all; that justice and honor demanded 


ous: you'll be sure to give him half.” 


a division of the wealth so far beyond his own 


Geoffrey laughed then—in a strange way,}need. But, having thus divided, to see his 
Peggy thought—and said: “Generous, am I?} brother marry Barbara and settle down as his. 


We'll see about that, Peggy. I am not sure.” 


next-door neighbor, their happiness always. 


Into the house they went, where the new } before his longing eyes—ah, surely this would 


master found all waiting to show him honor. 
Barbara was there, and Ned; apart now, and 
talking to others with seeming cheerfulness, but 
still showing traces of that recent scene in the 


arbor. And, thinking of it as he saw them thus } 


be too much! 

Well, he suffered, and the weeks went by, 
bringing the eve of Ned’s departure. The party 
was to meet overnight at the Black Ordinary, 


>the inn of the neighborhood, and start from 
again, Geoffrey Pentecost’s heart, in spite of the } ; thence at dawn, setting off on horseback on the 
deference around him, was ve a stone in his } ; expedition. Ned was to ride Princess, taking: 
breast. with him also Pompey and the hundred pounds ; 
$to which Geoffrey added another hundred as. 

CHAPTER II. $the brothers parted, rather coldly, though half 

Tue various friends and neighbors who had} promising to meet again later at the inn. 

predicted that Geoffrey Pentecost would surely} After the farewell to his boyhood’s home, 
diyide his great estate with Edgar were disap- came that harder and tenderer parting from 
pointed, as weeks and even months passed by 3 Barbara. It was in the elm-tree avenue in front 
and he gave no sign of any such intent. They $ 3 of her own home, with soft yellow autumnal 
wondered greatly thereat, and also at the change 3 light about them and soft breezes whispering 
in Geoffrey. He had always been shy and } around, that he clasped her close to his passion- 
grave; but was now silent, moody, did not take } ate young breast, and kissed her again and again 





common interest in his new possessions, and 
spent most of his time walking or riding dole- 
fully alone. 

Ned staid on at Pentecost Manor, by life- 
custom and Geoffrey’s somewhat formal invita- 
tion. He did accept the hundred pounds, spite 
of his vowing to the contrary; he rode on 


Princess, too, and did not disdain Pompey’s: 


services; but he was discontented and sore- 
hearted none the less. Feeling the estrange- 


“good-bye. 


‘Nay, sweetheart, Bab—my own girl, cry not 
so hard and dreadfully. ’Tis not like ‘good-bye’ 
forever. [Il come back to claim thee for mine 
own wife, God speed the day. And you will be 
true?” 

“True? Ay, forever. It needs no oath, nor 
even a promise for certain—such as papa and 
mamma will not hear of my giving. I must 
obey their say-so, but this I’d take Bible-oath on 


ment from Geoffrey, he yet never guessed, stupid } —I’ll wait for thee a hundred years, and have 
fellow that he was, the real reason for it, only 3 no other under heaven. If that is disobedience: 
—why, there! But ah, Ned! Ned! if you never 
come back ?”’ 

“«] will,” cried Ned, almost fiercely, hot love 


thought how shrewdly he had foretold the effect 
of sudden riches. 
But, before very long, Ned’s wish to go away 
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defying death and evil chance. ‘I will, and 3 against Geoffrey just then. He looked in her 
bring you fortune with the best of em. Listen, 3 pale face and flashing eyes, his own features 
sweetheart: they say there hath been found 3 steadfastly sct. 
riches in the great woods. ‘There are hills made; ‘Barbara,’ he said, “Ned shall not go. If 
up of gold and silver, and ancient burial-mouncs Sany words of mine can turn him—though late 
wherein are heathenish idols of gold, bestuck } for speaking, to my shame, I know—if any 
with diamonds—marvelous treasures—and bones } prayers, or aught of mine put to his use, will 
of Indian kings that died, heaven knoweth how 3 stay him here, he shall not go.” 
many hundred years ago. All this for the find-$ ‘‘Oh, thou laggard in kindness! So slow of 
ing, Bab, and trust me for seeking well.”’ heart and speech! Too late—too late!’ she 
“Ay,” she sobbed, clinging still piteously to; cried. ‘Shame, shame! Not to say it a month 
him, “ but the dark, dark woods, where red men 3 —a week—ago! And now he hath gone.” 
lurk to stab thee from behind, and tear off thy} ‘Nay, not yet,” he said. “i'll go to him 
pretty curls—all horrible and bloody! And straight at the Black Ordinary.” 
there are hungry wolves a-howling night and He turned his horse, with one long look at 
day, and the swift deep rivers to be crossed, } Barbara, so tragically beautiful in her miscry. 
wherein folk drowned are never heard of more. } ‘‘I will bring Ned back—perhaps you will for- 
Oh, ’tis cruelest danger for thee to dare. I am 3 give me then,” he added, and rode swiftly away. 
afraid for thee, my dear, my dear!” 3 The road was smooth, the horse a brisk 
Ned, though fit to weep himself, made great } stepper, and soon the Black Ordinary—so calle: 
show of stout heart, and, after many passionate { from its first owner's name—came in sight. 
embraces, took leave at last; vowing to come; Through the open doors, came sounds of bust- 
again someday, safe and sound, with golden { ling life; loud voices talking, singing, call- - 
curls and scalp still on his head, rich and tri-$ing to each other. Outside, were horses and 
umphant, to claim his own dear bride. Te } carts standing about, hostlers running between. 
mounted Princess and rode away bravely, look-$ house and stable, dogs barking at every new 
ing ever back till out of sight. arrival—a scene of checrfulest confusion. ‘The 
Barbara’s tears fell thick and fast as she} host came forward most deferentially, to grect 
lingered still where they parted, dreading to go the lord of Pentecost Manor, showed him inte. 
in and meet Peggy’s childish questions and her {a private room, and went to call Mr. Edgar. 
mother’s disapproving looks. Not a half-hour} In the banqueting-hall, grandly so called, 
after Ned had gone, there came a sound of ; where the county-balls were held and speeches 
horse’s feet—at first a mere echo, then nearer, } made on the king’s and governor’s birthdays, 
clearer, swift and loud, approaching up the} Ned’s traveling-comrades were eating a farewell 
avenue. She listened with wildly-bcating heart. $ meal with relatives and friends. They were 
Who was it? Could it be Ned coming back? } laughing, toasting each other's luck, all making 
Had anything happened to him, and was Princess ; show of mirth, though some sad-faced withal. 
returning riderless? Love and fear flashed out } And of these last was Ned, who rose at the 
these questions, and meanwhile nearcr cfme the } landlord’s whispered message and went into the 
quick sharp trot, and from under the hazy gray } other room. 
tree-shadows, right up the avenue_toward her, ; «What, Geoffrey !’’ he exclaimed. ‘Is’t you,. 
rode—not Edgar, but Geoffrey Pentecost. : after all? Well, all the welcomer for that’ I 
He started, at sight of her, and drew rein} misdoubted your coming to bid me God-speed.” 
suddenly. ‘* What, Barbara, you here?” he’ “Nay,” said Geoffrey, laying his hand on his 
cried, and she noticed that his voice was curiously ; brother’s arm and speaking almost sternly, 
strained, his face haggard and white. There } ‘thou must not go.”’ 





were both triumph and despair on it, mingled’ “Eh, sir? ‘Must’ not?” spoke Ned, frown- 
joy, sorrow, and dread; which she saw, but} ing haughtily. ‘Who made you master of my 
knew not then the meaning of. ’ coming and going, my Lord Geoffrey? Thou’rt 


«You here, cousin, alone? Where is Ned?’ :’leven months older than I, and a deal richer 

“Gone!” she answered. “THe hath left me of late, from that same chance; but I swear-~” 
this long, long while, and must be at the Black ; Listen,” broke in Geoffrey, slow and clear: 
Ordinary ere now. He’s gone, and my heart ; «I want thee to take thy half of the Pentecost: 
with him, that loves him better than all others in ; inheritance, as is thy natural right, and we both 
heaven or earth, and not ’shamed to tell it, high } brought up to look for. I'll settle it hy deed of 
nor low.” $ gift, in fee simple, on thee and thine forever, 

Bab spoke recklessly; she felt very bitter } if thou’lt but stay.” 

Vou. XCII.—81. 
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‘‘Kindness at the eleventh hour, ‘pon my 
honor,’ said Ned, bitterly. ‘More haste, more 
thanks—for thy grace. All’s said and done 
now. I'll not shift, weathercock-fashion, to any 
man’s humor.” 


‘I know ’tis late speaking,” said his brother. } 


“You've set me down for a stingy dog, and 
hard-hearted too, I reckon. I vow ’twas neither, 
nor yet for lack of will. But, somehow—lI can- 
not now tell thee whyfore—I did find it mighty 
hard—there be things one cannot explain, even 
to oneself.” 

But it needed no telling; for Ned, that very 
moment, as by a lightning-flash, from Geoffrey's 
look and tone, divined the truth. ‘ Bless thee, 
dear old Geoff!’ he said, huskily. ‘No stingy 
bone in your body—that’s certain. And, betwixt 
us three, the backwoods hath small liking for 
ine, being raised to a genteel Christian way of 
life. But my word is out, my resolve fixed—we 
must bide the outcome of it, good luck or bad— 
there’s no more to say.” 

‘And so, for pride’s sake and man’s word to 
man, youll break a woman’s heart?’’ cried 
Geoffrey. ‘‘Shame on you! with all your talk 
of loving! You shall not—I swear it! Master 
Ned, I can soon console them for the loss of your 
company, never fear. Better stay where you 
are most wanted, say I, and I will set straight 
the matter of your going, without the loss of a 
single moment.” 

Tle started to leave the room. 

«Wait one moment,” cried Edgar, springing 
forward to stop him; and, as he did so, the wide 
shallow pocket of his long-skirted coat, made 
after the most approved mode of the day, struck 
against a chairback, and from it fell a book. 
lt was the copy of Taylor's ‘“‘ Holy Living,” 
which Barbara had given Ned among other 


parting tokens more welcome than this, whic! ; 


the young gentleman had been somewhat slow 


to accept. He snatched it up now in a great } 


‘hurry. But his eyes caught sight of some 
writing on a fly-leaf shaken open by tie fall. 
He gazed at it, startled, carried it to the window, 
and looked again closely, then exclaimed : 

“Geoffrey, come here! Look at this, I say— 
look at this!” 

It was nothing more or less than a memo- 
randum scrawled with a marking-pencil, in old 
Mr. Geoffrey Pentecost’s hand, and dated a few 
days before his death; but it settled the question 
of Ned’s staying, and likewise any scruples as 
to accepting Geoffrey’s bounty. The words were 
these: ‘‘ Whereas my two grandsons, Geoffrey 
and Edzar Pentecost, are both alike well-man- 
nercd, loving, and duteous to me, also in equal 
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; measure decent lads in all gentlemanly behavior, 
}and the difference in age betwixt them none so 
’ great, 1 am purposed to change ‘fore long— 
God willing me time therefor—my last will and 
testament as now writ and signed: leaving them 
share and share alike, or to Ned his use and 
holding all that part of my estate called Vale- 
of-Contentment tract, and houses thereon situate. 
This matter to be settled to-morrow morn, or in 
few days at the least. Tempus edax verum.” 

The brothers read, and looked deep into each 
other's eyes; then their hands met in a long 
» earnest grasp, which seemed to draw their two 
hearts close. 

“God bless thee, Ned! I’m glad from the 

} middle of my heart, before God I am,’ said 
} Geoffrey. ‘+’Tis as much a will to us as if wrote 
3 by a lawyer and witnessed and signed ’fore all 
: the county. But I’m right glad I came to you 
§ ere the finding of it, and, I’ll warrant me, thou'rt 

as glad as I.’ 

The two rode back together, saying little from 
full hearts, but that little in kindest speech and 
tone. They arrived at the entrance to Barbara's 

¢ home, and Ned caught sight of his love hurrying 
’ down the avenue. He dismounted quickly, flung * 
; his bridle to Geoffrey with some broken words of 
excuse, and rushed away up the broad alley. 

> Geoffrey tied the two horses to the gate-post 
‘a slowly followed, meaning at least to have 
$ the happiness, bitter-sweet, of reading Barbara’s 
; gratitude in her beautiful eyes. 

3 But, as he reached a turn in the avenue, he 
} paused suddenly and stepped back. He saw the 
two lovers in front of him, framed in by the 
great trees, and, in the background, a glimpse 
of the miniature lake which made the glory of 
; the place. Ned’s right hand clasped Barbara's, 
§ the otker had crept about her waist. She held 
; her hat in her hand; her sweet face was lifted 
to catch the look of love with which he bent 
’ toward her, both forgetful of the whole world, 
save their two selves. ‘The old, old story,” 
the blessed old story which shall always be 
new while human hearts beat and youth makes 
the world beautiful. 

Geoffrey watched with thoughts half painful, 
half serene, but once more at peace with the 
$ claims of kinship and high honor—able already 
‘ to feel that no selfish happiness could compensate 

for that lack. 

And, as he watched, timid steps came stealing 
up, and a hand was laid gently on his arm: the 
hand which, in days to come, would heal for 
him this love-wound, however seemingly incur- 
able now—the little trembling white hand of 
Peggy. 
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““Tren minutes for refreshments !”’ } the girl had dropped some silver; and now, as 
As, in response to the familiar cry, the hungry } it rolled hither and thither about the platform, 
weary crowd swarmed from the cars ofit on the ; Maxwell found an unexpected and wholly court- 
platform, Charlie Maxwell touched his sister's } eous opportunity, made to his hand, of assisting 











arm, and, with a sudden movement, directed her } 
attention to a girl who, with light springy step 
and graceful motion, preceded them. 3 

“Pretty girl, Belle!” 

“‘Humph! How do you know?” 

«Turn of the head and easy gait; no ugly ; 
woman would carry herself like that.”’ 

‘* Indisputable proof. 
Charlie.”’ 

The tone was languid, and the speaker evi- 
dently fatigued, and no wonder. A long journey 
in the dust and heat of midsummer is not con- } 


You’re a keen observer, 


ducive to an equable condition of either mind or } 
body. The lady’s blonde beauty was decidedly } 
marred by the cloud of—ill-temper, we should call 
it in a lesser person—weariness, her admirers 
would denominate it, that settled down upon the 
regular finely-chiseled features. 

In the face turned to them, as they approached 
the refreshment-counter to procure a cup of iced } 
tea, there was neither regularity of feature, nor | 
peevishness, nor fatigue; but there was youth, 
health, happiness, and—yes, Charlie Maxwell } 
had divined aright—beauty. The 
oddly-shaped and outré straw bonnet rested on 
crisp chestnut locks, which the rays of the sun 
touched here and there into gold. A short curly 
fringe lay on the smooth white forehead, and, 
underneath, two dark-blue eyes looked trustfully 
out upon the world with friendly challenge. 
The one thing that the weary lady noted with 
envy was the exquisite coloring whose tender 
tint the overpowering heat had only deepened 
into a becoming flush. Conscious of her own: 
burning face and crimpless locks, she could not > 
restrain her annoyance when her brither ex- 
claimed : 


“A beauty? Charlie, you’re mad. Look at 
the cut of her clothes and her figure—too tall, by 3 
some inches.” 

«1 don’t want to look at her clothes when I 
can see her face; and, as to her figure, she’s 
your height exactly—only, my dear, you're feel- 
ing a little wilted. Ah, allow me!” 

In paying for the articles she had purchased, ° 


> that accompanied 


somewhat } 


and addressing the object of his admiration. 
She thanked him as he gathered up and returned 
the errant coins, and the merry humorous smile 
her words rendered him 
strangely careless of his sister’s creature-com- 
forts, as his thoughts followed speculatively the 
slender unmodishly-clad figure, as it wended 


its way first to the paper-stall and then ,back 


through the throng of hurrying passengers, until 


it was lost to view in the crowd. 


Doris Hayden pondered on the good-looking 


; and eminently well-bred man who had rendered 


her such eager if trifling service, and from him 
her thought rapidly transferred itself to his 


; companion—the delicate weary girl, whose. fash- 


ionable and well-fitting gown clung so perfectly 


‘to the lines and curves of her lithe slender 
> form. 


Even the memory of the plain but stylish 
and becoming traveling-hat lingered in her mind, 


> as an illustration of the magic touch of fashion’s 
> deft handmaidens, and she heaved a little sigh 
: at the thought of her own unmistakably country- 


made bonnet, which had seemed, until the wide 
experience of half a day’s journey had taught 
her quick apprehension more correct ideas, 
‘‘a thing of beauty.” 

However, her happy holiday was not to be 
shadowed in its very morning by even the sug- 
gestion of dissatisfaction, and soon the recently- 
purchased novel was absorbing all her attention 


Sto the extent that, when, a few minutes later, 


a tall, well-knit, and altogether comely young 
fellow passed through the car, with an investi- 
gating expression on his handsome countenance, 
the object of his search failed to catch the satis- 


} fied look of pleasure that stole into his eyes 
. 3as they rested upon her. 
‘‘By Jove! she’s a beauty, Belle.” t interested in the thrilling adventures of her 


> hero and heroine, being an ardent novel-reader, 


She had become so 


that she almost missed her destination, and 


’ had only time to swing herself clear of the car 


as the puffing and panting engine again bore it 
on its way. 

There were many carts, carriages, "busses, 
conveyances of all kinds and descriptions, ct 
the station; for Echo Beach was a favorite 
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watering-place, and the season was at its “height. 3 for there is to bea grand “‘hop”’ at the Ocean 
Doris hed expected her friend and iene House; and, as it is late now and you must be 
Leslie Parker, to meet her, and stood glancing } tired to death, you shall have a cup of tea, and 
in bewilderment and indecision at the various } not appear until you feel quite rested. The 
vehicles which, one after another, received their } house is full of guests, and it will be a needless 
loads of living freight and whirled gayly away. ; exertion for you to face them all et dinner. 
At last, a small groom in dark-blue livery i Come now to your room.” 
approached, and, touching his hat, asked doubt-; With her arm laid lovingly about Doris’s waist, 
fully if she were Miss Hayden. she led the way through the cool wide hall and 
Receiving an affirmative, to his great surprise ; up a brqad staircase to a charming chintz-hung 
—‘ for,” as he afterward told his fellow-servants, } chamber, whose delicate tints and dainty luxury 
‘she warn’t in just the toggery the usual} gave a cheery tempting welcome to the heated 
visitors to Sandybanks wore’’—Jenkins politely ; cinder-stained traveler. Already Ler trunk had 
requested her to follow him; and, taking from : been deposited here, as she satisfied herself by 
her the single check that was the equivalent ; a glance at the unpretentious box that stood 
for her luggage, motioned her respectfully into }unstrapped in one corner; and, too tired to 
the wagonette and disappeared to discover the ; begin the business of unpacking, she threw 
trunk. Returning quickly, in another moment ; herself on the bed, as her hostess left the room, 
they were rolling rapidly over the dry dusty ; and was soon wrapped in refreshing slumber. 
beach-road. Arrived at Sandybanks, Doris was She had slept for some time when a knock on 
ushered into a deliciously-cool and dusky library ; the door aroused her. It heralded the entrance 
—where, in a few moments, Leslie Parker gave ; of a servant, bearing a tray on which was dis- 
her cordial and affectionate welcome. $ posed a most delicious little supper: great crim- 
‘So sorry not to have been able to meet you, ‘ son strawberries ; white creamy rolls and golden 
dear,” she said, holding the small gloved hands 3 butter; delicate slices of tender chicken and a 
of her friend in her own shapely ones and look- wedge or two of tempting cake; a tiny silver pot’ 


Q 
$ 
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: 
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ing lovingly into the sweet blue eyes. ‘Oh, 3 of odd shape, from whese curious spout issued a 
Doris, how good it seems to see you again! : cloud of the steaming incense most dear to jaded 
Just fancy—eight whole months! Do not they ; femininity. A considerable inroad was made on 
seem an age?’ 3 the welcome repasi by the healthy young appetite, 
‘‘Longer to me than to you, Leslie,’ she ; after which a glance at the clock informed Doris 
replied. ‘You, with your many gayeties, can- } that it was time preparations were begun for the 
not begin to have missed me as I have you. } forthcoming event, which was of the greatest 
I suppose you would have been amused if you } moment to her as signalizing her entrance into a 
had had any idea how I have longed to see you {realm with which she had only made acquaint- 
and looked forward to my visit. Positively, ; ance through the medium of others’ participation. 
I grew nervous as the time drew near, for fear } Before opening her trunk, she stood a few 
something would happen to prevent it. And} moments in perplexity. The solemn question 
now, dear, I am more nervous than ever, lest, in ; had arisen: which of the gowns prepared for 
my country-clothes, I shall do you discredit.” such occasions should she wear? She ran them 
The glance which she bestowed on her friend’s over in her mind. There were four, similar in 
dainty lace-trimmed lawn pointed her remark. $ texture and equally appropriate in fashion, and, 
Leslie looked at the beautiful serious face and ; to her inexperience, all models of taste and 
smiled. ¢ beauty. At last, thinking that she could better 
‘What! afraid, with all that wealth of finery, ' decide after actually viewing them, she knelt 
of which you wrote, reposing in your trunk? { before the trunk and applied the key. It 
Nonsense !”’ seemed a little unfitted to the lock, but, by dint 
Doris shook her head. “I did think the } of some pushing and working, it was made to per- 
results of grandfather’s generosity fairly magnifi- : form its office and the lid was lifted. Strangely 
cent in Darley; but my mind begins to misgive } unfamiliar appeared the interior. Doris rubbed 
me as to their heauty.’’ her eyes as if believing that she still dreamed, 
‘Absurd and impossible!” her friend ex-; then leaned forward and raised the cloth that 
claimed. ‘‘Iam convinced that you are destined § covered the contents. Surely some fairy had 
to cut us all out, and that Miss Hayden’s gowns } touched her garments with a magic wand! 
and fal-lals are to set the fashion for Echo} There, before her, lay a dress of diaphanous 
Beach. Away with such foolish fancy! You material, blue as the tender morning sky and 
must commence your triumphal progress to-night, ; fragile as the warp of a cobweb. Gently her 
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pretty fingers raised it and disclosed its fitting } regret, and embarrassment overwhelmed her— 
accompaniments —long delicately-tinted gloves,}then a cold calm self-possession took their 
and slippers to match tue gown. A thrill of } place. Fate had decided for her, and left no 
pleasure at the lovely thin_s ran over the girl as } time or opportunity for withdrawal. The sum- 
she knelt there, scarce wondering at the strange- ; mons came again; crossing the room with a 
ness of their presence, in admiration of their 3 firm step, she threw open the door and con- 
beauty. Tenderly she touched the pretty robe } 3 fronted Leslie Parker. A cry of admiration 
and lifted it from its bed, holding it before her 3 } broke from the latter: 

own figure in dreamy contemplation ; then, with “ Doris, dearest! How beautiful you are!” 
eager fingers, not stopping to consider her right A quick tide of color crimsoned the fair face 
in the matter, she donned the fine garb, laced 3 and hid itself in the white bosom. 

the small low-cut waist, and patted into placethe} ‘Am 1?’ she asked, a little quiveringly. 

rare lace ruffles that clung to the white neck and “Are you? You know you are the loveliest 
dimpled arms as though fain to nestle close to} thing ifhaginable. And what a gown! This, 
and glorify their beauty. Then, tricked out in } then, is the result of ‘grandfather’s generosity ’? 
her rich and novel finery, with her ruddy-tressed } Ah, hypocrite! hypocrite!” With true feminine 
head unconsciously held more proudly erect than appreciation, she examined, upon all sides, the 
was its wont, and one hand raising the shimmer- ; dainty apparel. “It isagem. You will, indeed, 
ing train, she stepped with all the dignity of a} cut us allout. But I am insane, to stop here 
court-lady to the long cheval-glass and bestowed } spoiling you by flattery when so much remains 
a deep and graceful courtesy on the radiant } } to be done; I haven’t started to ren yet, but 
iznage which confronted her. 3 in half an hour I will come for you.” 

Until this moment, her thought—if, indeed, in ; She printed a quick kiss upon her friend's lips 
the ecstasy of her admiration, she had really 3 and hurried off. Left to herself, Doris made a 
accorded the matter any consideration—her ; thorough inspection of the trunk. Certain arti- 
unformed intention, I might say, had been} } cles were yet lacking to complete her toilet—a 
merely to try on the gown and then replace it 3 cloak of some kind she must have, also a scarf 
in its shrine, and, as it was evident her own for her head. Rigid search disclosed two more 
trunk had miscarried in exchange for this, aban- dresses, almost equal to the first in beauty, 
don all thought of the coming festivity. But which she forbore disarranging, only taking little 
now temptation, in the form of her own image, } covetous peeps at them as she reverently handled 
assailed her. She looked at the label on the } their delicate shapes. She had almost despaired 
box—Mrs. Marquand, New York. The trunk } of the cloak, when, hidden under the folds of 
had stopped short of its destination, while hers} one of the dregses, she discovered something 
had been carried on, nearly a day’s journey. S of irregular and strange shape; drawing it care- 
Would this Mrs. Marquand ever be the wiser fully out, she found the very article she sought, 
that her lovely garment had already graced one } a short thin wrap of white stuff, trimmed with 
ball-room? And, if so, would it not be impossible 3 fluffy marabout. 
for her to discover the culprit ? $ Half an hour later, a group of young ladies 

I am not sure that any of these considerations $ and men was awaiting, in the wide hall, the 
and consequences actually occurred to Doris } signal for departure, when a gentleman in irre- 
Hayden. She was indeed, I think, a little } proachable evening-dress, which well became 
intoxicated with her own fairness as she stood } his comely good-looks, descending the stairs 
before the mirror. The gown fitted her slim leisurely, came to a full pause as his glance fell 
supple young form as if made for it; not a 3 on one figure in the group. 
wrinkle or crease marred its perfection. A} ‘By Jove!’ he muttered to himself, “the 
glow of satisfied vanity—inherent in the least } same girl! What luck !” 
self-conscious of Eve’s daughters—made the Crossing the polished floor to his hostess’s side, 
depth of her eyes radiantly unfathomeble; a; he bent and whispered a request to be introduced 
lovely pink flush suffused the perfect oval of to her beautiful guest, and Doris, turning at the 
her smiling face, and the chestnut hair threw 3 sound of her friend’s voice, found herself con- 
out new glints of gold under the ardent ad- ; fronting the man who had rendered her the 
vances of the gas-jets. $ small service at the buffet of the railroad-station. 

She was still wavering in uncertainty, as a} She smiled in recognition, and that smile, dis- 
butterfly poises itself above the flower he longs } closing her beautiful teeth and setting dimples 
to sip, when a soft gentle knock made itself $ i in the pretty cheeks, finished Charlie Maxwoli’s 
audible. For an instant, confusion, indecision, } conquest. 
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What a night that was for the young country- 
girl, and how perfectly she carried her honors! 
Leslie Parker, coming up to her late in the even- 
ing, shook her fan threateningly in her face. 

“My whole time has been spent in answering 
questions about you. I am tired of your very 
name, and ineffably weary of repeating the story 


of how I met you last Thanksziving when 1 was { 


visiting in Darley. Some men have actually had 
the rudeness to imply my mendacity when 1 
asserted that you were only an innocent little 
country-girl. Marion Darwin—you know him, 
Charlie, he knows as much of women’s toilettes 
as a modiste—presumed to sneer incredulously, 
when I affirmed the fact, and exclaim: ‘ Really, 
Miss Parker, you can’t expect us to believe the 
ingenious fable in the face of the evidence of that 
air and dress.’ I congratulate you, my love, 
upon being the undoubted belle to-night.” 

“May I add my felicitations also, Miss Hay- 
den?” asked Maxwell, looking admiringly at 
the fair blushing face. . 

«J should have had little chance, if your wife 
had been present,”’ Doris said, laughingly. 

The man stared at her in perplexity, while 
Leslie looked her astonishment. 

“My wife?” 

“Yes. Was it not she who was with you, at 
the station: that elegant beautifully - dressed 
woman, who surely could not fail to eclipse 
everyone else, had she come to-night?” 

Maxwell and Miss Parker burst into a laugh, 
and the former replied: 

“T am not yet a Benedict, Miss Hayden; 
that was my sister whom you saw with me. 
She is coming later—isn’t she, Leslie ?”’ 

Miss Parker nodded assent, as she moved 
wway on the arm of a cavalier; and, as Doris 
left the heated rooms to scek the cooler piazza 
with Maxwell, her heart seemed even lighter 
and more joyful than before. They had a long 
talk there in the moonlight, which lit the sweet 
face into a more tender delicacy of expression, 
and caused the pulses of the man to throb a little 
faster than was their wont. 

«Where is she, this wonderful beauty ?”’ 

Doris, traversing the ball-room, heard the 
words, and, the low sweet drawl of the tone 
seeming strangely familiar, she turned her head 
to see whence it proceeded. At a short distance, 
stood the languid figure of the woman whom she 
now knew as Maxwell’s sister. She was stand- 
ing beside Leslie Parker. 

“Who is that girl?” she asked, quickly. 

“Ah, even you are roused into ad-niration,” 
laughed her friend.. ‘‘ That is she—Doris Hay- 
den. Is she not beautiful?” 
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3 T never knew anything so curious in my 
‘ life,” the other returned, in evident bewilder- 
’ment. ‘ Present me to your friend.” 
‘Certainly; but on your head be Charlie’s 
¢ wrath. He has been Doris’s shadow to-night, 
and looks daggers at anyone who interferes with 
‘ his monopoly.” 
Slowly they advanced toward the little group 
: that surrounded Doris. At their near approach, 
} the men drew aside, to permit Leslie and her 
} friend an opportunity to address the radiant 
sparkling young creature who was the centre 
3 of their attraction. She was, naturally, a little 
‘elated at her triumph, and stood in the midst 
‘ of her miniature court, with the ravishing blue 
‘gown trailing away from her lissom gracious 
§ form, her eyes flashing with excitement, and her 
; whole manner the very incarnation of joyousness. 
; Suddenly, on the ears that even now were vibra- 
3 ting with the ring of unaccustomed fettery, fell 
her hostess’s voice: 

‘Doris dear, my friend wishes to be intro- 
duced to you. Miss HNayden—Mrs. Marquand.”’ 

As we sometimes see, on a summer's day, 
>a charming sunny landscape suddenly over- 
’ shadowed by a heavy ugly cloud, so did they, 
3 who watched the bright young face, see a terrible 
; change overspread it. 
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She remained tongue-tied 
and helpless, unable to recover her self-posses- 
sion. 

“So glad to meet you, Miss Hayden. I re- 
member now that we were fellow-travelers, this 
afternoon. 
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A wretched journey—was it not? 
$I trust you were more fortunate in the matter 
of luggage than I. Even with my brother to 
look after my belongings, one of my packing- 
boxes went provokingly astray. A most annoy- 
ing bit of carelessness—was it not?’ 

The girl did not reply, as the calm languid 
tone applied its refined torture; but, suddenly 
remembering the kind and constant services of 
Maxwell, who had, throughout the entire even- 
ing, done his utmost for her enjoyment, like a 
deer at bay, she hastily turned her head from 
her persecutor and flashed on the man a glance 
of such appeal, that, quite unconscious of its 
; cause, yet divining its significance, he muttered 
;a few words of apology to his sister, placed in 
¢ his arm Doris’s cold unresisting little hand and 
led her out, away from the curious inquisitive 
3 eyes which followed her, to the dusky corridor. 

Scarcely had they reached it than the unac- 
customed self-control gave way. Bursting into 
a flood of bitter tears, Doris, unstaid by the 
unobtrusive presence of Maxwell, sobbed as per- 
haps never, in her careless girlhood, had she 
wept before. 
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Quite at a loss to understaad the pitiable ) temptation of trying on your beautiful dress, so 
change in her, Maxwell slipped away, and in a} much more beauti.ul tuan anything I had ever 
moment returned with Leslie, wondering and } seen, was too great forme. 1 yielded; and, once 
alarmed at her friend’s hysterical condition. on, I could not take it off. 1 hesitated; and my 
Throwing her arms lovingly about the drooping ; unpardonable vanity conquered. ‘There is abso- 
figure, she vainly besought an explanation. lutely no ground tor the excuse your kindness 

The night was hours older when—the revel- } would make forme. 1 was deservedly punished, 
ers having all returned and dispersed to their 
various chambers—a slim dark form issued from $ seem to you an equivalent for my audacity.” 
one of the dainty nests and stole silently along She looked so pretty, so altogether fair and 
the dim corridor, until it reached a certain door; } sweet, as she stood thus drooping before them, 
there it paused, clasped its hands for a moment that both her hearers were greatly touched. 
nervously together, drew a short spasmodic { One of the natural impulses which sometimes 
breath, and knocked. There had been a subdued 3 came to Belle Marquand moved her now. 
conversation going on in the room, which, in her } With a quick gesture, she threw an arm about 
abstraction, the intruder had not noticed; it} the slight waist and drew the young culprit 
ceased abruptly at the summons, and, in ’ down beside her. 
response to the drawling ‘‘Come in,’ Doris “There is but one way in which you can earn 
gently opened the door and stood, pale but $ forgiveness, my dear,” she said, smiling, ‘and 
firm, in the presence of the brother and sister. ; that is, to leave the whole matter in my hands 
Seeing Maxwell, a faint touch of color crept}and allow me to make all the explanation 
into her face; but, as he made a motion to} necessary. My brother here has just been 
withdraw, she staid him with a gesture. ' convincing me how much better you graced the 

Mrs. Marquand had risen and—for she was? gown than I could, therefore I am your debtor 
by no means a hard nature, only a little selfish ’ for the christening it owes you. Not another 
and calloused by long contact with worldliness— word! What, tears? Charlie, Miss Hayden— 
made a deprecating movement as she went} no, ‘Doris’ it shall be—is fairly worn out with 
swiftly toward the girl and seized her trem-}the dancing you have made her submit to, 
bling hands. to-night. You shall escort her safely to her own 

‘«* Miss Hayden, I cannot say that I am glad to } door, and perhaps your continual training may 
see you, for I fear you have come to perform a} at last serve some purpose, if it will enable you 
self-imposed torture, which, however, I cannot} to rid Doris’s room of the encumbrance of that 
permit. I want you to know that I am quite wretched trunk. Good-night, my dear—be sure 
prepared to understand and believe that the you sleep.” 
matter which has so troubled you was entirely Perhaps never in her life had Belle Marquand 
a mistake, and I pray you to make no further done a more unselfish thing than when, the fol- 
reference to it.’ lowing morning, she rose at an unusually-early 

Doris Hayden cast a grateful glance at the $ hour to smooth away all difficulty of interroga- 
speaker, but shook her head, first touching the ; tion from the path of Doris, before she should 
fragile fingers extended to her, with her lips. ; descend. No wonder an ardent friendship was 

“T thank you,” she said, ‘‘ for wishing to} formed between the two—a friendship which, 
spare me, but there was no mistake at all in the} if in after-years it became a closer relationship, 
matter. My trunk had miscarried, and fate { lost none of its grateful element in the heart of 
seemed to have sent yours in its place. The } Doris Hayden. 
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THE MYSTERY. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


’Tis not that thou art fair, 
Yor others may be fair as thou ; 
Thy beauty is a blessing rare, 
Aud yet ’tis not to that I bow. 


Pure intellect is wisely blind, 
And of itself is proudly lame. 


Nor is it yet thy soul, 
Though that is pure and true; 


Tis not thy subtle mind, *Tis not these as a whole 


RA nnn 


Though that may well my homage clhim— . That stirs my love for you. 


and I can only trust that my humiliation will’ 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 459. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lord Ellesden turned and confronted the three. 


As the door closed behind Kate Connelton, ; Mrs. Emerson knew well the signs of deep-seated 


Lord Ellesden made a movement to follow her, 


anger and relentless determination in any man 


but stopped short—that it would be an imperti- } among the Montfort tribe: she recognized them 


nence to her, was his first thought. 
Then he remembered the trio silently watching, 


and his next reflection was one which would be } 
natural to any young American or Englishman of 3 


$in the white set features and the unnatural calm- 


ness of her cousin as he looked back at her 
utterance of his name. 


Adela, with the quickness of a clever woman, 


this generation—he must not make a fool of him- 3 comprehended too; but Mr. Beaumont, man-like, 


self. 


He did rot feel that he had done so in 3 seized fast the idea that he could say something 


offering his hand to Miss Connclton before them } which would be serviceable in the emergency, 
all. Tada prophet foretold that he would ever } and he began in his most mellifiuous tones: 


do a thing of the sort, he would have scouted the 
prediction as absurd—he, one of the shyest, most 
sensitive of men; but he was glad and proud of 
behaving as he had. What had happened before 


“It is very unfortunate—’ 

Lord Ellesdeu’s fiery eyes struck him dumb. 

““¢ Unfortunate’ is not the word,’’ said the 
young man, looking full at Mrs. Emerson. ‘It 


his entrance, he only vaguely comprehended from } is inconceivable that, in my cousin’s house, the 


the passionate words Kate had spoken; but one 
thing was clear: she had been brought to trial in 
some way and condemned by this conclave—his 
action proved that he trusted and honored her. 

Absence had taught him that he loved Miss 
Connelton—real earnest love, which must either 
crown his life with happiness, or leave the last of 
his youth barren and desolate. He had told 
himself this even during the brief hours of the 
journey which he had been forced to undertake 
without being able to speak a word to her apart 
from witnesses. During the long days and 
nights spent by the bedside of his sick friend, the 
image of the beautiful girl, so unlike the stereo- 
typed pattern of young ladies, yet in her origin- 
ality preserving every requisite of the received 
type of gentlewoman, had more and more filled 
his mind; and now, when he had learned how 
necessary she was to his life, circumstances had 
forced him abruptly to put his hope to the proof, 
and he had lost. As he paused, while these 
thoughts flashed with lightning-like swiftness 
through his mind, Mrs. Emerson, rousing herself 
from her trance of bewilderment and fright, 
remembered that it was her duty to save him 
from the wiles of the wicked enchantress; for 
even yet she had not sufficiently taken in the 


iznport of Kate’s words to shake her confidence { 


in the Beaumonts. 


es 


en 





lady whom I love and honor above all her sex 
should have been subjected to insult.” 

Before he could get further or either of his 
listeners utter a word, even had they been able, 
the. footman announced : 

‘“«Mr. Hallowell.” 

Thorpe appeared in a state of excitement so 
strong, that it was evident no effort could have 
subdred it; equally plain, too, that he was far 
past any attempt to make such. 

Mrs. Cmerson, dazed and lost as she was, rose 
in accordance with her training as a woman of 
the world, mechanically uttering some courteous 
phrases of welcome. Adela, from sheer despera- 
tion, roused herself out of her trance of mortifi- 
cation and despair, and found strength to act. 
She knew that she had irrevocably lost the last 
hope where Lord Ellesden was concerned—she 
must cling to her hold on Thorpe. Surely, 
nothing could so thoroughly convince him that 
her recent hesitation and reticence meant love 
as a sudden proof of affection in the presence 
of the man of whom he had been jealous. 

She rose and moved forward—stately and 
Pallas-like still, even in her haste—saying in 
a low voice, carefully modulated to be heard 
by all: 


“‘Tlow good of you to come! I toid mamma 


°to be sure and let you know where we were, 


“ Ellesden !”’ she called, afraid to stop him, yet | if you ealled. I have an crrand to do, and 


horrified at the idca of his following the girl. 
(560) 


{I want you to go with mec.” 
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But the face that met hers was more to be ; tive, for the two men never met; but, years ago, 
dreaded than the indignation with which Elles- ; Mr. Beaumont knew the uniortunate fellow very 
den’s eyes had overwhelmed her. swell. Morgenson married a step-sister of Miss 

Thorpe bowed, and turned toward Mrs. ; Connelton’s mother—thke only person connected 
Emerson. ’ with her ever in trade or business, brewer's 

‘‘Mr. Hallowell,” that lady gasped, hardly } daughter as it has pleased Beacon Street to cail 
knowing what she said, mechanically obeying } her.” 
the habit of long teaching, ‘I think you and} He paused for an instant, and Adela, between 
my cousin have never met; let me make you } rage and despair, could not keep silence, though 
acquainted with Lord Ellesden.” ‘even yet she was able to control herself suffi- 

The two men exchanged bows, then Hallowell ; ciently to preserve something of her ordinary 
said quickly : ‘ dignity in voice and manner. 

‘‘Mrs. Emersor, I have just met Miss Connel- *Thorpe,”’ she said, “‘ you must know that 
ton; she told me something of the outrageous ’ both Mrs. Emerson and my father meant to act 
insult to which she has been subjected by Mr. ; for the best--they felt it their duty to warn Miss 
Beaumont—” They would not have hurt her for the 

“Sir!” broke in that gentleman, trying his ; worRl; they only fcared that, in her inexperi- 
best to look dignified, and ‘signally failing, per- ence, she was doing things which must expose 
haps for the first time in his life. Sher to comment and evil-speaking.”’ 

Thorpe did not even deign him a glance, but Another low exclamation escaped Ellesden ; 
went on in a voice which, low as it was, rang; between the eficct of that and the stern face 
hard as iron striking against iron: ; of Hallowell, Adela’s voice died away. 

‘‘T wish to explain matters—Miss Connelton ; ‘That was our motive,’”? Mr. Beaumont man- 
could not condescend to do it; but I showld> aged to say, struggling up in his chair and 
be the meanest hound on earth if, for half a. essxying to resume bis dignity. 
moment, I allowed the best, bravest, Thorpe paid no attention to either speaker; 
generous girl I ever knew to suffer for a kind i he looked at Ellesden now, and went on in that 
act—”’ ; deep-toned voice: 

“Thorpe!’’ Adela interrupted, in a whisper—} ‘* Morgenson, for a long while, has been going 
speaking actually against her will, but so frenzied } from bad to worse. For her dead step-aunt’s 
by a sudden fear of having lost him also that to; sake, Miss Connelton has helped him in every 
keep silence was impossible. ; way. A short time since, he came on here to 

‘«One moment,’’ he said, making no movement ; tell her that certain shady transactions had 
to take the hand she half involuntarily extended. ; made him liable to arrest; he feared that the 
‘Mrs. Emerson, the man whom Miss Connelton } detectives were on his track—’’ 
has been helping—‘ hiding’ is the word—for the; ‘Thorpe,’ broke in Adela, “if you have no 
last fortnight, is merely a connection of her own ; pity on my father, you ought to remember Mrs. 
but he is a relative of mine, a cousin of Mr. ; Emerson.”’ 

Beaumont’s, and a relation of your husband’s.’; ‘I remember only my duty to an outraged 
; 
3 


Connelton. 


most ¢ 





Mr. Beaumont dropped back into his chair $ woman,’ Hallowell exclaimed, ‘‘and I will 
helpless as a person stricken with paralysis, Mrs. ; fulfill it.’’ 
Emerson burst into frightened tears, and Adela} “If I had known—if I could have assisted 


stood like a statue: while, with one incoherent : the unfortunate man,’’ Mr. Beaumont 
exclamation, Ellesden started forward to quit § but could get no further. 
the room. 3 ‘¢Miss Connelton, with her aunt’s 
“Don’t go yet, Lord Ellesden,”’ said Hallowell; 3 shielded the poor wretch,’ continued Thorpe, 
“IT want you to hear the rest. Miss Connelton } still looking at Lord Ellesden. ‘The only thing 
was insulted in your presence; it is only justice } to be done was to hide him till she could send 
to her that you should hear her full vindication.’’ * to St. Louis and settle the matter; it took some 
“‘T thank you,” cried Ellesden, seizing Hallo- 3 time. Fortunately, I got here, anc was able to 
well’s hand and wringing it with a fervor which } be of some use. Morgenson has been ill; we 
might have been expected in some member of} have both visited him. The other day, when 
the excitable Latin race, but was odd to see in} Miss Connelton was secn at his house, I was 
a conventionally-trained Englishman. upstairs. Miss Connelton’s goodness alone kept 
“T think it likely,’’ Thorpe continued, ‘that } up his courage and hindered him from com- 


gasped, 


consent, 





Mrs. Emerson never heard of Charles Morgenson, $ 
s 


in spite of his being her husband’s distant rela- ; 





mitting suicide.” 
“Oh, let me go to that brave girl !’’ cried Mrs 
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Emerson, so near hysterics that Ellesden had to } 
put his arm about her and force her back into ; 
her chair. : 
«That. one should be dragged into such dis- § 
grace by a wretch so base!’ Mr. Beaumont ; 
moaned. 
“«Sir,’”? said Thorpe, turning fiercely toward } 
him, ‘years ago that man helped you when you } 
were in a pecuniary strait—remember it, and } 
judge him gently.” 
“Thorpe,” pleaded Adela, in a whisper, ‘‘ for : 
my sake, be merciful.’’ But the eyes which met 
hers told only too surely that her power was at an 
end, at least temporarily. That she could really ; 
have lost her hold upon his heart, she would not 
believe. This dreadful scene over, she should 
be able to right herself in his esteem—to réyain 
her old influence; that thought preserved her 
courage. 
‘Only this morning,” pursued Thorpe, ‘‘I got 
a telegram to say that our efforts had succeeded. ; 
Miss Connelton had offered money enough to} 
persuade the company not to prosecute. I ; 
wanted to pay the sum needed, but she would 3 
not let me. I went to her house, to tell her the 3 
news; her aunt said she was here, and I came } 
on. You may imagine what I felt when I met} 


> 
5 
» 
> 
5 
4 
5 
§ 
5 
4 
; 
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5 


which—” } 

He paused. choked by emotion; made a: 
furious movement toward Mr. Beaumont, but 
stopped short. Lord Ellesden again seized Hallo- 
wells hand, then darted out of the room, so? 
utterly beside himself that he forgot to give so § 
much as a glance toward the others. 3 

«* Ellesden !’’moaned Mrs. Emerson, but he did 
not even hear. 

‘¢ Better let him go,” Thorpe said, with a bitter 
smile. . ; 

«¢ Oh, he will never forgive me, never !’’ sobbed 2 
Mrs. Emerson. ‘I know he never will—and I 
meant to do right.” 

««T believe you did,’’ Thorpe said, more gently. ; 

‘You cannot doubt that she did, and my father } 
too,’ Adela exclaimed, but Hallowell did not ; 


answer. ; 


5 


“I think that my whole life ought to convince 3 
anyone who knows me, of the uprightness of my § 
motives,’ Mr. Beaumont said, but the quavering 
attempt at justification was very different from ; 
the usual smooth flow of his facile speech. $ 

Still Hallowell remained silent. 3 

“Thorpe,” cried Adela, ‘‘how can you be 80 3 
hard—so cruel? Why don't you speak ?” 3 

‘‘T have nothing more to say,’ he replied, ; 
coldly. ‘I have done my errand—I can go now. } 
Mrs. Emerson, | will bid you good-day.”’ 3 
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Adela forgot stateliness, pride, everything but 
the awful consideratiogp that, if she let him depart 
in his present mood, she risked losing him forever 
—would lose, too, her last hope of saving her 
father from pecuniary ruin and her own future 


‘ from shipwreck. And, at this moment, he looked 


so noble, so grand even, that she was ready to 
forget her worldly disappointment where Elles- 
den was concerned, and admit that such feeling 


‘as she was capable of had, in spite of vigorous 


repression, gone out more tenderly toward the 


: boy lover of her childish days, the ardent suitor 
: of her early youth, than it had ever done toward 


any man in the world. 

‘Don’t go, Thorpe—you mustn't go!” she 
‘‘] want to speak to you; come into the 
other room. I must speak to you—alone—just 
a moment!” 

Mrs. Emerson was still struggling against 
incipient hysterics; Mr. Beaumont sat collapsed 
—gray, faded, looking fully ten years older 
than he had done an hour before—unable to 
speak, even to think clearly, but regarding his 
daughter with beseeching eyes which told her 
that his only hope lay in her. 

“What do you want, Adela?”’ demanded 
Hallowell, only half pausing in the movement 
he had made to depart. 

‘Come here,’ she pleaded, laying her hand 


* on his arm; ‘don’t refuse me—you can’t—you 
$ must not! 
3; say.” 


Don't go—just hear what I want to 


“lf it is so very urgent; but Iam rather in 
a hurry,” he answered, stopping, with a face as 
cold and unsympathetic as that of a sphinx. 

“It is urgent—come!”’ 

He resisted no longer, but let her lead him 
into the adjacent apartment and close the door. 

** What is it?” he asked, as she stood, for an 
instant, trying to collect her scattered senses 
sufficiently to select words most likely to touch 
him. 

‘‘Oh, Thorpe, how can you treat me in this 


’ way ?”’ she moaned, and tke sudden revulsion 


of feeling toward him rendered the appeal per- 
fectly sincere. ‘You are angry now—you don’t 
reflect. It is no wonder you are. But, when 
you stop to think, you will see that papa and 
Mrs. Emerson both meant to act for the best; 
they only wanted to warn Miss Connelton—” 

‘‘T have heard that already,’’ he interrupted, 
‘and I told Mrs. Emerson that I believed her. 
So I do. I know, all the same, though, that 
she would not have behaved as she has, if she 
had not been afraid Ellesden would marry Kate 
Connelton.”’ 

““No, Thorpe; she—” 
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‘‘Hush, Adela!’’ he broke in. ‘‘ Mrs. Emer- ; so, while keeping a sufficient hold on me to have 
son wanted him to marry you, and you—’ ; a reserve in case your plans failed.” 
«Remembered my cotsin,” she whispered,} ‘Thorpe Hallowell !’’ 
quickly. “Yes; it sounds harsh,’ he groaned. ‘God 
“A little late, I think,’ he replied. ‘‘Adela, ; forgive me for speaking so to a woman, but you 
Iam notaclever man; I’m slow—dull, maybe— } force me.”’ 
but, when I do get at the bottom of things and “You do it because you have lost your head 
motives, I see pretty clearly.” over Kate Connelton, and you accuse me in order 
to make an excuse for yourself in your own 
eyes!” she fairly shrieked. 
‘*Since Miss Connelton will undoubtedly marry 
Lord Ellesden, don’t you think that remark 


“Oh, this is that girl's work!” cried Adela, } 
giving way to one of the chill spasms of rage > 
which sometimes overpowered even her self- } 
control and blinded her perception. ‘‘ Kate 
Connelton has been abusing me to you—and | 

$ 


$ 
3 
3 
: 
> uncalled-for?’’ he asked, with a cold little 
laugh. 

‘‘You know she refused him, this morning— 


before us all!’’ Adela exclaimed, in her rage 
and despair losing as completely all power to 


you could listen !”’ 

“Stop, Adela!’’ he said. ‘ Miss Connelton 
never mentioned your name to me except in 
kindness.” 

‘She has!’ cried Adela, with a vehemence 


; employ her talent as the weakest-minded of her 
startling from its unlikeness to her usual self. 


sex could have done, in a fit of jealousy. 
“She accused me of having taken the note § «There's a chance for you; perhaps you'd 
which papa picked up in the street—” ; better try your luck.” 

«There was no time; we scarcely exchanged ‘*Perhaps your advice is worth thinking of,” 
a dozen words,’ Thorpe broke in. ‘She told ’ he retorted; and, befure she could speak, he 
me she dropped the note here— Ah, now left the room. 

1 think I understand.” Adela stood for a moment, so utterly con- 

“Sir!” flashed Adela, “‘do you mean to ; founded that she could not stir. She heard the 
accuse me?” : outer door clang: Thorpe Hallowell was gone. 

«‘T mean to accuse nobody,” he said. ‘Adela, 

I don’t want to talk any more, just now —let CHAPTER VIII. ? 
me go.” ApELA Beaumont sat there alone—living 

“And—and you said you loved me,” Adela 3 through moments which seemed endless in their 
murmured, as if speaking to herself, rather than 3 horrible pain. For the first time in her life, she 
to him. ; was face-to-face with utter failure, and the phys- 

I said it over and over for years,’”’ returned § ical torture of the rack would have been more 
Thorpe. ‘I came back rich, thinking your 3 endurable to the imperious woman than the 
parents’ cpposition would be removed by that—” ; sense of defeat, with all the mortification it 

«Thorpe !”’ $ involved. 

“And you would not let me speak,’’ he con- Even yet she was not blaming herself; it was 
tinued, unheeding. ‘Do you think I was blind? } doubtful whether she ever would, so completely 
Do you think I was not told—that I couldn’t put ; blinded was she by her arrogant belief in the 
two and two together?” sovereignty due to her talent, in which she had 

“Are you mad, Thorpe?” always felt a pride so great that even her beauty 

‘‘T have been, but I am sane now,” he said. 3 seemed a slight matter in comparison. 

«Adela, you have taught me a bitter lesson.” She had never learned, and perhaps never 

‘Oh, Thorpe,’ she cried, ‘after all these } would learn, that to cultivate the intellect ut the 
years, did you understand me so little? Could $ expense of the heart must always leave the 
you not comprehend that, to a woman like me, } character imperfectly developed and render life 
it is difficult to give up her self-sovereignty— } barren even in the midst of success—make it an 
to own toa man that he is her master? I have } arid desert when trouble overtakes the soul. 
been capricious, I have avoided an explanation: But she suffered—suffered untold agony, and 
don’t you know enough of women to understand } it seemed to her that, if for a space she could get 
why ?” } away from every human eye, it would be the 

“<I do know enough now, and you have taught ' greatest solace destiny could offer. 
me,”’ he replied, with a face as hard as a rock ; At length she struggled up, found somewhere 
ard a voice like the low monotonous stroke of} in her overweening pride sufficient strength to 
a hammer on flint. ‘‘ You waited because, if; go back to the library and meet her father and 
you could win Lord Ellesden, you meant to do} her friend. But, when Adela entered, Mr. 
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Beaumont was sitting alone; as soon as the} in the evening, Mrs. Beaumont, who had seen 
two young persons left the room, Mrs. Emerson’s ; neither husband nor child since she left the 
nerves had so completely given way that she; dining-room, smilingly received the guests and 


could only falter some broken words of excuse 
and take refuge in her own chamber. 
The return home was bitter enough to father 


regretied with a sincerity quite touching that Mr. 
Beaumont was busy with an article for the 
London ‘Fortnightly,’ and Adela, dear girl, 


and daughter, but they were at least sufficiently } was copying some manuscript to save him trouble. 


wise to refrain from adding to their mortification 
and disappointment by the mutual reproach in 
which so many foiled schemers would have 
indulged under similar circumstances. 

If the entire business could be kept from Mrs. 
Beaumont, at least for a time, was a prominent 
thought in the minds of both, though, even in this 
dreadful collapse of pride and assurance, Mr. 
Beaumont managed to put the wish iuto decorous 
garb. It would be useless to trouble dear mamma 
just now, when she had all those tiresome 
business-matters on her hands. Mr. Beaumont, 
like many other cultured people, had a way of 
remembering the person who stood between him 
and the coarse necessities of daily life, whenever 
his personal comfort was likely to be impaired 
if he failed to take this safeguard into consid- 
eration. 


home, and did not meet either until dinner. 
Her first words, as the three sat down at 
table, were : 

«Did I tell you I met Thorpe?” 

Husband and daughter comprehended, from 
the very sound of her voice, low and indifferent 
as it was, that she had been made acquainted 
with the occurrences of the morning. 

Conversation, as near as possible like its usual 
course, went on with such ease as Mr. Beaumont 
and Adela could bring forward for that necessity, 
and Mrs. Beaumont aided their efforts with 
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When Ellesden left his cousin’s house, he 
started straight for Kate Connelton’s residence. 
Miss Oram was the one to receive him; Kate 
must be excused—she was lying down, quite done 
up by a nervous headache. 

Then, before he knew it, Ellesden poured out 
the story of his love, and the little Dresden-china 
shepherdess was touched thereby ; but she could 
only repeat vaguely what Kate had said—the 
girl’s destiny was settled. 

‘You mean that she is engaged ?”’ cried Elles- 
den. 

‘According to her idea, as irrevocably bound 
as if she were married,’’ Miss Oram answered, 
through a sudden burst of tears. 

Ellesden rose, saying hoarsely : 

“Tell her that 1 love and honor her as I never 


} can any other woman—that I wish her every hap- 
Mrs. Beaumont was out when they reached 3 . 


piness. Good-bye.” 
He left the house and went home, to learn that 


he had been sent for in every direction, and to 


find Mrs. Emerson in,a state of wild agitation 
over telegrams which had arrived from England. 
There were two messages for her, and one for 
Ellesden, which she was begged to forward with- 
out delay, if he had left Boston. 

The old Earl of Montfort had had a stroke of 
apoplexy, and Ellesden’s immediate return was 
imperative. 

A steamer would leave New York early the 
next morning, and Ellesden took the evening 


3 
perfect composure, as if utterly unaware that { train, refusing Mrs. Emerson’s wish to accom- 


either was oppressed by any secret care. 


pany him. One comfort the poor woman had: 


But, when the dessert was put on the table and } the haste of his departure prevented any mention 


the servant left the room, she said—not abruptly 
—but as if continuing the speech she had made 


of the disastrous occurrences of the day. 
The next morning’s papers informed Boston 


while busy with the soup: ‘I may be able to} that Lord Ellesden had been unexpectedly called 
do something with Thorpe a little later—I will back to England, owing to the hopeless illness of 


do what I can; but, if I am to help in this strait, 
neither of you must attempt to act on your own 
responsibility.” 

She rose, took her pocket-handkerchief and 
fan, and passed out of the room with her cus- 


tomary chill dignified air, leaving father and } 
daughter alone. Mr. Beaumont rang the bell’ 


and told the servant he would have his coffee in 


his study, throwing in a remark to Adela that 


he was anxious to finish some work he had on 
hand. As for Adela herself, she took refuge in 


her own chamber, and, when friends called later 


a 


his grandfather. 

At the breakfast-table, Mrs. Beaumont read the 
paragraph aloud in her most indifferent tone, and 
Adela at once rose and left the room in silence. 

‘« My dear,’ Mr. Beaumont said, with dignified 
melancholy, ‘‘ you need not have done that.” 

His spouse apparently failed to catch the 
words; she continued the perusal of her news- 
paper till Mr. Beaumont was forced to leave the 
table, afraid lest her impassibility should torment 
him into some violent speech unworthy a man 
of thorough culture and esthetic attainment. 




















“1 beg your pardon for detaining you,’ Mrs. 
Beaumont said, as he got on his teet and was 
collecting his letters, ‘bat I shall really be 
obliged to ask you to talk about business-matters 
for a little.” 

Mr. Beaumont gasped and sat helplessly down 


again. His wife quietly folded her journal, : 


leaned her elbow on the table, and locked at him 
with an absent air. She was a patient woman, 
but in this moment was affording herself a very 
pleasant vengeance for long years of repression. 

Mr. Beaumont waited for her to speak, until 
he grew so troubled by her silence and the absent 


expression of her clear gray eyes that he was } 


forced to break the silence. 

“You wanted to say—’ he began, and 
stopped short. 

Mrs. Beaumont laid the folded paper on the 
table, with an apparent effort brought her eyes 
back to a line of vision which included her 
husband, and said quietly : 


“I wanted to sny that Adela has failed— ; 


utterly, ignominiously! The weakest, most friv- 
olous girl could not have more effectually de- 
stroyed her own prospects by some act of folly, 
than Adela has done by her carefully-concocted 
plans and the assistance of her intellect and 
culture.” 

Harsh and contemptuous as the words were, 
there was no severity in Mrs. Beaumont’s voice ; 
she spoke in the cool matter-of-fact tone of a 
person stating some general and wholly indis- 
putable truth. 

“My dear,’ Mr. Beaumont managed to falter, 
but he could get no further, though not owing to 
any interruption on his wife’s part. She waited 
courteously for him to continue, her grave eyes 
fixed on his face with a half-wondering, half- 
questioning expression which helped as much as 


the confusion of his own mind to reduce him to « 


silence. 

The room was so still that the ticking of the 
clock sounded as loud as a bell in Mr. Beau- 
mont’s ears; he would have given the world to 
summon resolution enough to escape the thral- 
dom of those gray eyes, but he had neither 
sufficient mental nor physical strength left to 
assert himself in any way. She would sit there 
till doomsday, he thought, with a petulance 
foreign to his character, unless he spoke, and, 
as he could find no words, he made a slight 
gesture to invite her to proceed. 

‘“* Well?” she asked, in her deliberate fashion. 
“<1 was waiting—I thought you began to speak.” 

Mr. Beaumont only shook his head, and his 
wife went on: 

“You are ruined—it is useless to attempt to 
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} disguise that fact any longer—the position must 
3 be faced.” 

’ Even the humiliation he had suffered st the 
; hands of Miss Connelton and '‘Lhorpe Hallowell 
had not been so keen as the suffering of this 
moment. He struggled up in his chair, and 
succeeded in flinging back a faint retort. 

‘Ihe pronoun would seem to separate you 
from me and my affairs,” he sncered. 

‘‘When you have said ‘we,’ it has always 
meant Adela and yourself,” was her calm an- 
} swer, which held the concealed bitterness of 
‘ years. 

, “Oh!” he managed to ejaculate, but that was 
; all—he did not attempt to speak again. 
3 
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His wife explained matters at considerable 
¢ length, and ended with these words: 
‘¢] shall be obliged to ask Thorpe to help us; 
I can persuade him to do so, I think, but don’t 
$ build any hope for Adela on that—he will never 
: marry her.” 
$ And Mrs. Beaumont left the wretched man to 
> his solitude. 





CHAPTER IX. 

A YEAR and more went by; Lord Ellesden 
: had been for months the Earl of Montfort, and 
; Mrs. Emerson was again visiting Europe. 

; Mrs. Beaumont had died suddenly of heart- 
§ disease, in regard to which malady she had been 
} 80 true to her native reticence that neither her 
$ husband nor daughter had the least suspicion 
; that she was a sufferer therefrom. 

Most of her personal fortune had belonged to 
her only for life, owing to the will of a capricious 
old relative. Thorpe Hallowell had, at her 
; request, given substantial aid to Mr. Beaumont ; 
’ but that gentleman’s affairs were in such a state 
’ that to straighten them out was an impossibility, 
and his wife’s death still further complicated 
matters. 

By Thorpe’s assistance, all debts were paid, a 
tolerable income secured, and Mr. Beaumont and 
Adela went over to Dresden to live; and there 
was now a reason for turning their culture and 
talent to material use, unless they were willing to 
: live to a great extent on Thorpe’s bounty. 

It was in June of the succeeding year that 
’the American papers announced the return of 
the Earl of Montfort, adding that he had at the 
3 first opportunity come back to finish the trip 
’ which he had commenced while Lord Ellesden, 
‘ and throwing out various reasons and hints fcr 
’ this return, each one of which directly contra- 
} dicted the other. 
$ As for the young gentleman himself, he paid 
very little attention to what friends, strangers, 
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or newspapers thought or reported in regard to } 


his proceedings. 


Two days before this second setting forth for } “and the only reason she happened to be in 


America, he had no more idea of it than of} Boston last year was because poor Charles 


going out in search of the North Pole. He was 


a man whose feelings were intense; he loved } under the charge of a physician, who insisted 


§ 
5 


4 


Kate Connelton, and the cighteen months which } 
had passed since their parting had only con- } 
vineed him the more strongly that, in losing the } 


chance of winning her, he had lost the one 
woman whose love could have crowned his life. 

And, just as he was preparing to leave town, 
at the end of June, he met Thorpe Hallowell, 
who had come to England on some business. 
‘the earl invited his American acquaintance to 
dine with him at his club, and, at last, managed 
to bring in the name of the woman of whom his 
sore heart yearned for tidings. 

“And your friend Miss Connelton,’’ he said, 

with a very awkward attempt at unpremeditated 
speech: ‘‘ married moaths ago, I suppose—since 
she was engaged.” 
She? Oh, no,” Thorpe said, 
quietly, though his eyes studied his companion 
with covert keenness, as he sipped his claret. 
“It was an odd story. Didn’t you know?” 

“Story? No,’’ Ellesden faltered. 

“Oh, well, it’s worth hearing,” said Hallowell, 


‘« Engaged ? 


the cousin whom her father wished her to marry 
was attacked with a horrible spinal disease; she 
promised him that she would never marry while 
he lived—” 


“Oh!” gasped Montfort. 


DOWN 


’ since,”’ said Thorpe. 








‘*She devoted her life to him,’ Thorpe went 
on, as if he had not caught the ejaculation, 


Lathrop was so bad mentally that he had to be 


that Kate should absent herself for a time.” 
‘What an awful waste of her life!”’ groaned 
his listener. 
‘‘Yes; but poor Charley died some six months 
‘““T had a letter, yesterday, 


>from Miss Connelton; she and her aunt are 
¢ spending the summer at Newport.” 
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‘attend to his business. 
>in Dresden; he is very kind and good to her, as 
» he is to all people; but I think Thorpe Hallowell 
> will never marry. 


§ 


, port villa, looking out across the sea, which was, 
, gorgeous still with the hues of the dying sunset. 
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¢ Kate Connelton stood in the garden of her New- 


So the one person not surprised at Montfort’s 
sudden return to America was Thorpe Hallowell. 

‘‘He will win her,’ Thorpe said to himself. 
‘“s Well, he deserves her.”’ 

Hie smiled and sighed, and went away to 
He paid Adela a visit 


It was at the close of a lovely summer day that 


Suddenly, she heard a step on the turf, turned 





> quickly, and found herself face-to-face with 
refilling his glass. ‘*When she was about fifteen, 3 z 


Ellesden. 

“I have come back,” he said, softly. <«* Will 
you send me away again, heart-broken and 
alone ?”’ 


She smiled through quick-gathering tears, and: 
he was content with that answer. 
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TIDE. 


BY EBEN E. 


Wutite life's summertime goes by, 

It will bring us many a dream ; 
Hearts with love and hope beat high, 
Drifting swiftly down the stream. 

Many a dream will not come true, 
Many a hope of ours will die ; 
But the clouds let sunshine through, 
As the days go drifting by. 
Drifting by, yes. drifting by, 
Like the leaves upon a stream: 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 
Life is fading like a dream. 


‘While life’s summertime goes by, 
Dark with clouds or bright with sun, 

‘We've a mission, you and I; 
Let us see it bravely done. 

There are loving words to speak ; 
There are burdens we may bear 


REXFORD. 


For the weary and the weak— 
Work is waiting everywhere. 
Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 
Like the leaves upon a stream: 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 
Life is fading like a dream. 


As life’s summertime goes by, 
Sing a little hopeful song ; 
It may brighten many an eye, 
It may make some weak heart strong. 
Sing of rest that shall he ours 
When life’s summer-work is done, 
Tf, in all these passing hours, 
Good is wrought and vict’ries won. 
Drifting by, yes, drifting by, 
Like the leaves upon a stream: 
Down the ebbing tide of time, 
Life is fading like a dream. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, styled ‘the { of black velvet. 


The ribbon is of gray moiré, 
Egmont.” 


It is made of gray serge, which } and is arranged on the right side in one long 
will be very popular for street-costumes, this loop and two ends. Buttons are carved mother- 

: : of-pearl. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with black 
velvet and gray ostrich-plumes. Muff of gray 
Astrakhan. Ten to twelve yards of fiftytwo-inch 
goods, one dozen buttons, three yards of moiré 
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season. The skirt is kilted in very wide kilts 
on to a foundation-underskirt of gray alpaca, 
edged with a narrow plaiting of the serge. The 
back-drapery is short and slightly puffed over 
the tournure. The bodice is a simple round $ ribbon, half a yard of black velvet cut on the 
waist, with a kilted ruffle forming the basque. } bias, will be required. 

Plain coat-sleeves. Cuffs, collar, and waistband’ No, 2—Is a new a It 

(567 








No. 2. 
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made of lustreless black silk and erépe. On} is plain, and edged with a band of Astrakhan- 
one side of the skirt are two panels of crépe, ; cloth, mottled light and dark brown. ‘his mot- 
outlining a group of kilt-plaits, on the other } tling gives a peculiarly soft and varied appearance 
one plain panel of crépe and one large box-plait ; to this still-popular trimming. The band is 
of silk. The front between the panels is fulled } continued up the left side. The over-drapery 
forms a pointed tunic in front, edged with a 
similar band of Astrakhan. The back-drapery 
is short and full. The bodice is pointed in front, 
short on the hips, with postillion-back. One side 
of the bodice is trimmed with a pointed revers 
of the Astrakhan. Collar and cuffs of the same. 
¢ Toque of Astrakhan, trimmed with loops of 
striped brown velvet ribbon. Eight to ten yards 
of fortysix-inch cloth, three-quarters of a yard 
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into the waist, plain at the bottom of the skirt ° 
The back-drapery falls in straight folds from } 
waist to hem. The bodice is pointed in front, 
short postillion at the back. The front hasa full 
vest of silk, with revers of crépe outlining the $ 
vest. Collar and cuffs of crépe. Plain coat-} 
sleeves. Bonnet of crépe, with trimming and of Astrakhan-cloth, or one yard including the 
veil of the same. Twenty yards of silk and } toque. 
four yards of [nglish crépe will be 1equired.} No. 4—Is a walking-costume, of Scotch plaid 
Henrietta-cloth or cashmere may be substituted } for the skirt, and plain ribbed cloth for the 
for silk, if preferred. ‘jacket. The underskirt of the gown is plain, 
No. 3—Is a walking-suit, of striped vigonia-{ with apron-front. The arrangement of ihe back- 
cloth in two shades of brown. The underskirt ? drapery is given so perfectly in the illustration, 
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it needs no description. For house-wear, the 
gown may have a plain short basque of self- 
colored serge or velvet matching the prevailing 
color in the plaid. For the street, the jacket is 
of self-colored diagonal or ribbed cloth, finished 
in tailor-style. The basque of the jacket is 
slashed, and the edges bound with braid. Large 
. fancy buttons are used for these jackets, which 
may be worn with any other gown. Hat of felt, 
faced with velvet, turned up at the back, trimmed 





with loops of ribbon and wings to correspond. 
Six to eight yards of plain material, fortysix 
inches wide, two yards of plain for house-basque, 
one and a half to two yards of cloth for outside 
jacket, will be required. 

No. 5—Is a pretty costume for a girl of eight 
years, of checked velvet and prune cashmere. 
The skirt is of velvet, likewise the plastron, 
deep cuffs, and collar. The cashmere overdress 


is vandyked at the edge, and forms a puff at the ; 
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$ back. Plaid woolen may be used for the skirt 
and trimming, in place of the velvet, if a less 
expensive costume be desired. Hat of felt, faced 
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No. 6.—A. 
with velvet and trimmed with standing loops of 


silk or ribbon and gilt pins. 
No. 6.—We give the back and front view of 
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No. 6.—B. 


the Siberian cloak, for a little girl of six to eight 
years. Itis made of cloth or velvet, and trimmed 
with beaver-fur. The hood is lined with soft 
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surah or satin to maich. Brown, dark-green, 
and marine-blue are the most fashionable colors 
for children, this season. 

No. 7—Is a stylish Russian coat, in dark-green 
cloth and Astrakhan fur or cloth. The coat is 
plaited back and front, and the fur borders the 
right side and forms collar and cuffs. Hat of 
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No. 8. 
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> felt, faced with velvet and trimmed with ostrich- 
tips. 





No. 10.—A. 











No. 8.—We give here the diagram for the 


:new method of cutting the foundation-skirt of 
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No. 10.—B. 








SLIPPER-CASE 
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dress, the peculiarity of which consists in the; No. 9—Is a blouse for a boy of three years. 
rounded shape of the back-breadth, which insures } It is plaited back and front. Yoke, collar, 
a perfectly well-setting back. The gore on the 3 waistband, and cuffs are of velvet, the blouse 
top at the side is also new and most excellent. { of cashmere or serge. 





Of course, any description of drapery can be } 
arranged upon this foundation. ‘The amount of § 
material required is about three and a half yards. } 


No. 10.—Pants, vest, and jacket, for a boy oi 
five to six years, made of flannel or cloth, edged 
with several rows of narrow braid. 
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We here give the design, as made up, of a 
novel slipper-case, the full-size ornamentation of 
which appears in the front of the number. _ It is 
made of gray linen, bound with brown braid, and 
the figures outlined with the same color.. For the 
back, you will require a piece ten inches by fcur- 





SLIPPER-CASE. 


J. WELSH. 
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linen dark side down, the figure over it, and every 
part gone over with knitting-needle or slate-pen- 
cil. After the figures are worked, bind this piece 
across the top with the braid, baste it on the back, 
a plait an inch and a half deep on each side of 
the pockets, bind it all around, and sew loops 








teen, and, for the pockets, a strip nine by twenty $ of the braid, with brass rings slipped on them, 
inches. The figures are transferred on the linen: on the back. A row of stitching divides the 
with the aid of transfer-paper. This is laid on the ¢ pockets. 











GIRL’S CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
































We give, on our Supplement, the pattern for ; the sleeve turns up to the neck, forming the under 


a Girl’s Cloak. It consists of three pieces: part of the sleeve. The pattern of back, which 
1. Har or Front. turns over at the straight line, continues to F, 
2. Har or Back, To THe Waist. . at the neck. It would be better to cut out the 


8. Hatr or Cape anv Suing Steeve Compinep. } garment in muslin—and fit—before cutting into 

The letters show how the pieces are joined. the cloth, as all of these cape-and-sleeve combi- 
The back of the skirt, which we do not give, is } nations, while exceedingly stylish, require more 
simply a straight width, one yard wide, which is ‘ or less careful fitting and adjusting. Trim with 
kilt-plaited into the back—or box-plaited, if pre- { bands of Astrakhan-cloth. The cloak entire may 
ferred. ‘ be lined with silk or farmer’s-satin. Our model 

The sling sleeve and cape combined is laid so ; is made in the new ribbed cloth. Turban hat of 
as to form three narrow box-plaits at the back ; ‘ the cloth, trimmed with a band of the Astrakhan, 
the remainder is gathered at the neck. At E,’ completes this stylish costume. 




















A NEW ANTIMACASSAR: WITH DETAIL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








or red and blue together—French working-cotton 
in the manner shown in illustration. We give 
one worked section in its natural size, to give 
a correct idea of the manner of working. Of 
} course, one’s taste will suggest other patterns. 
3 When done, draw out the threads at the ends 
and make a knotted fringe. Tie in the centre 
with a wide full bow of ribbon, of the color or 
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colors of the cotton used for the embroidery. 
3 Bands of this kind of embroidery are very much 
$used on children’s dresses and aprons, the 
’ dresses being made of the glass-linen. The 

There seems to be no end to the varied material } yoke and cufis are embroidered to match. 
now in use for antimacassars. The newest and } These dresses are very stylish and serviceable 
most useful for everyday wear-and-tear are made } for summer wash-dresses, and the embroidery 
of the red or blue barred linen used for glass-* can be easily and quickly done at odd times 
towels. They are worked all over with red—: during the winter months. 
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PAINTED TERRA-COTTA VASE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

in the front of the number, we give, printed } not done, the water would ooze through it. The 
in the appropriate colors, a design for a water or ; green color is made of Brunswick-green and flake- 
flower vase, of terra-cotta, to be painted. This » white—oil-color in tubes—and on this, when 
kind of art-work is now very fashionable, and > perfectly dry and smooth, the design is painted. 
therefore we insert this costly and elegant: For the poppies, vermilion and dark-red are 
embellishment, offering it to our subscribers as a} used; chrome-yellow, mixed slightly with bistre, 
Ubristmas-gift for 1887. The design, which is of} for the wheat and oats; and two tints of dark- 
poppies, wheat, etc., may be tised for embroid-} green and one of brown for the leaves and stems. 
ery, by those who do not wish a painted vase. To paint on terra-cotta, first size it, and mix 
The illustration, therefore, has a twofold value. ; with the water-color some Chinese-white; after 

These vases—if you wish to paint a vase—are } the painting is finished, varnish. 
to be purchased almost everywhere. The neck,} If you do not care to use the design on a vase, 
in our design, is left the original color, that of but in embroidery, then work in outline-stitch 
the terra-cotta itself. But it is always necessary } and in Kensington-stitch proper. For a screen, 
to paint the lower part of the vase, as, if this were } etc., this design would be very pretty. 
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SHAVING-PAPER. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 








A novel idea for a cover for shaving-paper is } the soap generally rests; this has on it. in fancy 
to use a toy washboard for this purpose. ; letters, «Custom is a second Nature.” It is sus- 

The frame is stained to imitate cherry, the ; pended. with satin ribbon. The shaving-paper is 
middle gilded, and a strip of satin glued in where { tacked on the back. 
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DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, on the Supplement, several new } curtain-border. All of these designs may be done 
designs for embroidery. The birds are intended } in outline, in one color or of the colors of nature. 
for a sofa-cushion or a footstool. The thistles and either working-cotton, wash-silk, or filoselle 
are for the back of a portfolio, or a blotting-book, } may be used ; or satin-stitch may be employed, if 
or a book-cover for manuscript. The bulrushes desired. These varied patterns may be put to 


will answer admirably for a chair-stripe or for a’ innumerable uses. and done in many ways. 
<4 
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HANGING PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


A long narrow strip of satin or canvas is used 
for the foundation. It is divided in sections, 
into the pockets of which the cartes-de-visite 
are slipped. The lower square or pocket is 
decorated with a spray of flowers, tied with a 
lover’s-knot, either done in embroidery or 
painted. The middle pocket is of plain plush. ; ‘ 
The top one is also embroidered or painted, and ; 
has a central medallion in plush, with the inter- $ 
laced initials embroidered in gold thread. The} 
whole is surrounded with a thick gold cord, } 
which is twisted in a trefoil, to form the loop } 
by which the frame can be suspended near the ; 
mantel or bed. 
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SPECTACLE-RUBBER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





a 


The cardboard foundation is covered on the 
outside with prepared leather, punctured for 
embroidery, on which a simple pattern is worked 
in red chenille. The lining must be of soft 
wash -leather, between which and the outside 
Sof the two rounds a little wadding is placed. 


; The whole is bound with a narrow silk braid. 
$ 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our ATTRACTIONS AND OFFERS FOR 1888, as we were certain 
would be the case, are already exciting great attention from 
the public press and from hosts of old and new subscribers. 
As we look back on the year now so near its close, we have 
ample reason for feeling pride in our success, and fresh 
encouragement for the coming twel th. The mag 
has never received such praise as it has in 1887, and the 
unexampled increase of our immense subscription-list affords 
the most satisfactory proof of the firm basis there has been 
for this commendation. 

We can only repeat that neither pains nor expense will 
be spared to give the magazine an even greater success in 
1888 than it has had during its long course of popularity. 
We can safely assert that no magazine at anything like the 
same price will be able to approach “ Peterson,’’ either from 
a literary, artistic, or general-utility standpoint ; our writers 
and artists are all people of established first-class reputation, 
and each and all of them are determined that their work for 
1888 shall be the best they have ever done. 

Read again the list of premiums that we offer—the exqui- 
site engraving, the volume of artistic treasures, the works 
of several of America’s most popular novelists, the extra 
subscriptions to the magazine—and every candid person 
must admit that no periodical in this or any other country 
holds out such inducement for getting up clubs. As for 
the merits of ‘‘ Peterson,”’ they speak for themselves—they 
require neither repetition nor praise from us. What maga- 
zine, even at double the price, can surpass this number, 
regarded from a literary point of view, or what illustrated 
periodical can lay claim to engravings and illustrations 
superior to those we present? 





Cannot Bs Too Hichty Praisep.—The Gilbert Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York, has announced its intention 
of devoting, for six months, the entire profit on one of its 
best and most popular makes of women’s dress-linings to 
the Grant Monument Fund. Too high commendation can- 
not be bestowed on this patriotic proposition. These goods 
will be known as the ‘Grant Memorial Twill,’”’ and sold at 
the low price of twentyfive cents per yard—hitherto the 
figure at which they were disposed of by the case. Ladies 
will have not only an opportunity to get their dress-linings 
much under value, but to feel that they are aiding in a 
noble work, which ought to appeal to every woman in the 
land. 

HeattH AND WEALTH.—There is this difference between 
these two temporal blessings, health and money—money is 
the most envied, but the least enjoyed ; health is the most 
enjoyed, hut the least envied. This superiority of health is 
more obvious when we reflect that the poorest man would 
not part with health for money, but that the richest would 
gladly part with all his money for health. 

**Atn Love Pererson.’—A lady writes: “I am the 
daughter of one of your oldest subscribers. We all love 
* Peterson,’ and will keep it in the family as long as it is 
published.” 

WHEN IT 18 Missep.—‘‘ Missing one of the numbers of 
*Peterson,’”’ writes a lady, “is like being out of the world 
for six re 
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Our SHort Stories ror 1888 will be unequaled in their 
freshness and novelty. Beside contributors like Lucy H. 
Hooper, the author of ‘‘ The Second Life,” Edgar Fawcett, 
Frank Lee Benedict, and others of acknowledged reputation, 
we shall present several new writers whom we feel sure 
will speedily win a strong hold on the public. No magazine 
in America has presented more aspirants for favor than 
“*Peterson,’’ and none can claim a longer list of those who 
have gained a wide and enduring popularity. Our stories 
are copied each month not only into American papers, but 
English magazines; and it has been no uncommon thing 
for them to be translated into French, German, and Italian 
periodicals. Our Christmas-story in this month’s issue we 
consider one of the best tales for the season that we have 
published in a long time, and the illustrated story for 
January, also written by a new contributor, will be found 
exceedingly novel in plot and artistic in treatment. The 
other illustrated article in the January number will be a 
sketch of the famous divine and author, Charles Kingsley. 
It is the production of a warm personal friend, a fact which 
will give an additional interest to the admirably-written 
paper. 








For THE Comine Season, checked woolens of faded tones 
will be worn, also narrow stripes on medium grounds ; like- 
wise shot woolens and poplins, plain and striped, with both 
velvet and pluSh. Cloth will be fashionable in many new 
colors—copper-red, dark-heliotrope, Suéde, fawn, etc. The 
bonnets will have low crowns and high trimmings. The 
Directoire form will dominate, but the demi-saison millinery 
will commence with dressy black lace toques, trimmed with 
knife-shaped feathers in jet, and a large pink, blue, or cream 
faille Alsatian bow. It is rumored that dresses will also 
be in the Directoire style, without drapery. But the draped 
skirt is far from going out. 


; 


3 Few Are Oren to Conviction; but the majority are 
2 open to persuasion. 


“Ts Lire Worth Living?” has become of late years 
one of the leading questions with restless thinkers of a 
certain school. If, instead of debating the subject so loudly 
and vehemently, each would try to make his own existence 
of value to those with whom he is brought into contact, 
he would discover that the question would never have been 
asked. 


Just Wuat It Is Meant To Be.—A subscriber of com- 
paratively recent date writes that ‘“‘now she cannot get on 
without ‘ Peterson’— that beloved household-friend.”” And 
there are few friends to be found whose counsel in every 
direction can be so thoroughly trusted. 


To THosE oF Our SufscriBers who contemplate binding 
this year’s numbers, we offer to furnish a neat and substan- 
tial cloth cover, price 25 cents, with 10 cents for postage— 
35 cents in all. 

To REMEMBER IN TimE.—The season for holiday-gifts to 
sisters and female friends is approaching: no more valuable 
present can be offered than a year’s subscription to ‘Peterson.’ 
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Our PREMIUMS FOR 1888.—We have never offered a more 
beautiful gift-book than ‘Choice Gems.’’ It is a collection 
of the finest steel-plate engravings of pictures by the most 
celebrated modern artists. It will be very handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, and will prove not only an orna- 
mental volume, but a beautiful and valuable work of art. 

Another premium will be a large steel-engraving, called 
*‘The Wreath of Immortelles,’’ size twentyone by twenty- 
seven inches; a very lovely thing it is, too, and will make 
a beautiful ornament for any home. You can get either or 
both of these handsome premiums by getting up a club for 
«* Peterson,” as per terms on second page of cover. 

Some persons may prefer an extra copy of the magazine 
as a premium; but that and one or both of the other } 
premiums can be had by getting up one of the larger clubs. 

The premiums for the coming year are finer and richer 
than ever, and the magazine will possess new attractions 
to make it more than ever a necessity to every lady and the ; 
delight of every household. 8 

Begin now to get up a club for next year; by so doing, you 
will be able to secure a larger one. : 

SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Having many applications for books to be sent in place 3 
of our regular premiums, we have made arrangements with § 
the publishers by which we are enabled to offer bound vol- 3 
umes of the works of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, one $ 
of the most popular female writers of America. In place : 
of our premium-book ‘‘Choice Gems,”’ we will send any } 
one of the following books by Mrs. Burnett: Kathleen, § 
Theo, Pretty Polly Pemberton, Miss Crespigny, Lindsay's 3 
Luck, A Quiet Life, Jarl’s Daughter, price $1.00 each, 3 
handsomely bound in cloth, or any one of the following ; 
useful and interesting books, bound in cloth, price $1.00 3 
each: Cyclopedia of Natural History, comprising descrip- 
tions of animal-life—mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, ete.— 
with five hundred illustrations. What Everyone Should 
Know: a cyclopedia of practical information—a very useful 
book for reference. The National Standard Dictionary: 
a book of over six hundred pages, containing about forty 
thousand words correctly spelled, properly pronounced, and 
exactly defined. Boys’ Useful Pastimes: a book for boys, 
describing pleasant and profitable amusement for spare 
hours. Burt’s Selected Gems of Song: a choice collection } 
of favorite songs, with accompaniment for piano or organ. 
Or we will send any one of our former premiums—Golden § 
Gift, Pearl of Price, Forget-Me-Not, or Book of Beauty, } 
instead of “Choice Gems.” 3 

For a club of eight, with $12.00, or for a club of fifteen, 3 
with $21.00, we will send as premiums an extra copy of the 
magazine, and, instead of “Choice Gems’’ and engraving, 
any one of the following books by Mrs. Southworth, the 
retail price of which is $1.50 each: Ishmael, Self-Raised, 
The Phantom Wedding, The Missing Bride, How He Won 
Her, A Beautiful Fiend, The Family Doom, The Maiden } 
Widow, The Changed Brides, The Mother-in-Law, The $ 
Discarded Daughter, The Haunted Homestead, Lost Heir ; 
of Linlithgow, A Noble Lord, The Bridal Eve, The Gipsy’s 
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Prophecy, The Widow’s Son, The Bride of Llewellyn, The 
Prince of Darkness, The Mystery of Dark Hollow, The 
Deserted Wife, The Curse of Clifton, Love’s Labor Won, 
The Lost Heiress, The Artist’s Love, The Christmas Guest, 
Retribution, The Wife’s Victory. 

These books are not cheap editions, gotten up merely for 
premiums, but are the publishers’ regular editions. 

We have never before made such a liberal offer. Do not 
fail to take advantage of it by getting up a club. 

A Lavy Writes: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ gets better with every 
number. Ido not see how I could be contented without it.” 





Tue Best.—The Dover (Del.) Delawarean says: “ Peter- 
son’s Magazine is the best one published.” 











A Lapy Writes: “I shall hope to make renewed effort 
toward enlarging your already stupendous list of sub- 


scribers, thereby securing the best of lady’s-magazines to 
all my friends,” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

“The Duchess."’ By the Author of ‘‘Phyllis,” ‘* Molly Bawn,”* 
etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—Another of 
those bright charming tales which this writer pours out 
with such astonishing facility, and which have gained for 
her a popularity so wide in this country and in England. 
Again she has laid the scene of her novel in Ireland, and 
she is never happier than in her delineation of Irish land- 
scape and character. It is a good deal to say for a book, 
that there is not a dull page in it; but this can safely be 
asserted for the story in question, and, witty and delightful 
as this writer's conversations always are, she has surpassed 
herself in her present effort. A good portrait of the 
authoress will give the novel an additional interest in the 
eyes of her admirers, and, considering its cheapness, the 
volume is wonderfully well got up. The same house sends 
us: ‘Vendetta; or, the Story of One Forgotten,” by 
Maire Corelli. The book deals with life in Naples, and is 
powerfully written, its autobiographical form adding to its 
reality and dramatic effect. 

Ready About; or, Sailing the Boat. By Oliver Optic. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
—tThis story finishes the tales called ‘‘The Boat-Builders 
Series,” which have proved so popular to juvenile readers 
during the last six years. It is only necessary to say of it, 
that it fully equals in interest the volumes which have gone 
before it, and the author is perfectly justified in saying, as 
he does, in the preface: ‘‘ More than its predecessors in 
the series, since the first volume, this book is a story ef 
adventure. In this portion, its tendency is to inculcate 
courage without rashness, and to show that a young man 
of high principles is not necessarily a coward and milksop.”’ 

A Speculator in Pelticoats, By Hector Malot. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A very interesting story by the 
famous French author, replete with incident and a marvel 
of skill in its character-drawing. The title of the book 
gives the clue to its general purport, and would, of itself, 
attract any novel-reader. Malot’s great reputation isa guar- 
antee that any work of his will amply repay perusal, and 
the subject of this is one which is certain to render it highly 
popular among the hosts of readers who have found such 
enjoyment in his previous novels. 

Lee and Shepard, of Boston, are issuing a variety of 
handsomely-bound and valuable books at very moderate 
prices; among them is a volume called “Golden Minia- 
tures,’’ which is a collection of some of the finest modern 
poems and hymns. They are also bringing out an edition 
of Scott’s poem “The Bridal of Triermain,’’ beautifully 
illustrated by Percy Macquoid ; and, besides these, are sev- 
eral other works whose literary merit and fine illustrations 
will make them eagerly sought after as the Christmas- 
season approaches, 

Brother Against Brother: a Story of the Great Rebellion. 
By John R. Musick. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie d& Co.—A stir- 
ring tale, written without display of partisan spirit. Th: 
contrast of character between the two brothers, the likeness 
in their very unlikeness, is well drawn. Effective use is 
made of a variety of romantic incidents, and the dialogue 
helps on the action and aids in the development of the plot. 

Country Luck. By John Habberton. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company.—This is a story by the author of 
**Helen’s Babies,’ but entirely unlike that popular book, 
either in plot or treatment. It is really a very pretty old- 
fashioned love-story; and that kind of story, when well 


2 done, will always meet with favor. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Wuar tHE Press Continues to Say.—Each month, the 
flattering notices of this magazine increase, till we are abso- 
lutely at a loss which to quote, from the mass of favorable 
criticism. The Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Call says: ‘‘ One 
noticeable thing about this ever-progressive magazine is the 
fact that it has, each month, some new and progressive feat- 
ure.’ The Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily Bulletin says: ‘Its 
excellent household, fashion, and needlework articles, and 
literary matter, are altogether superior in quantity and 
quality to that generally found in magazines for ladies,’’ 
The Mitchville (Iowa) Index says of “ Peterson’’: ‘‘ There 
is ample choice for every taste, and a certainty of pleasing 
the most fastidious.’”” The Topeka (Kan.) Democrat says: 
*** Peterson’ fully sustains its high reputation as the fore- 
most magazine for ladies, in the country; it should be a 
visitor to every household.” The Alvarado (Texas) Signal 
says: ‘Peterson’s interesting stories, work-table designs, 
recipes for cooking, and other articles, together with its 
fashion - plates and steel- engravings, make it one of the 
cheapest and best of lady’s-magazines.”” The Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record says: ‘**‘ Peterson’ is a welcome guest to the 
household.”” The Albion (Ind.) New Era repeats the often- 
writ‘on verdict, that ‘* * Peterson’ is as bright and sparkling 
as ever; it is the queen of the lady’s-magazines.”” The 
Wallingford (Conn.) Farm and Household says: “‘‘ Peter- 
son’ is pre-eminently the magazine for ladies, and none 
can afford to be without it. We hope our lady readers will 
subscribe at once, for we believe the magazine is indispens- 
able to the fair sex.” The Goldsboro (N. C.) Southern 
Critic says: ‘* ‘ Peterson’s’ has now taken rank with the 
best illustrated magazines; its engravings are by the best 
artists and done in the best manner; no cultured home can 
do without it.” 


; 


*Anout ten years ago, Pyle’s Pearline first came to the 
relief of overworked women. It had many prejudices to 
live down, but to-day it stands prominently among the 
American labor-saving inventions. Many millions of pack- 
ages of Pearline are consumed annually by an economical 
class of women, who have found by experience that it will 
do all that is claimed for it. Our readers will do well to 
give this article a fair trial. 

Opium AND MorpuHine Hasits Curep.—Honest investi- 
gators, anxious to be cured at home, without pain, nervous- 
ness, loss of sleep, or interference with business, should write 
at once to Dr. H. W. Comstock, President of the H. R. Co., 
Lafayette, Ind., for full information. Correspondence 
strictly private. All mail-matter securely sealed. Terms 
low. Treatment sent on trial, and no pay asked until 
benefited. i 

CaTaRRH OvuRED.—A clergyman, after years of suffering 
from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Tuer Lexington (S. C.) Despatch says: ‘‘Pegerson’ is 
ahead of all its contemporaries. We have not space to 
notice half the good things in the way of reading, but 
everything that a woman can wish for in a magazine is to 
be found in ‘ Peterson.’’? The Tunnelton (W. Va.) Garner’s 
Gleaner says of ‘‘ Peterson’: ‘‘ Every family of refinement 
should have this magazine on its table.” 

THE most unique and beautiful building-blocks that we 
have ever seen are the ‘‘ Anchor Stone Blocks,” advertised 
by F. Ad. Richter Co., of 310 Broadway, N. Y. See their 


OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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announcement in our advertising- pages, and send your 
address to them for their catalogue and price-list. You will 
find their blocks afford a wonderful amount of attractive 
entertainment for old as well as young. 





Miss Ciara Lovise KEt1oce, the singer, does not believe 
in sending American girls abroad for a musical education. 
She gives her reasons in an article which will appear in the: 
Youth’s Companion. ‘ 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 





BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. 8.—Diarrn@a, THE NursinG-Borrie, Erc. 

In the previous number, we endeavored to give a few 
palpable hints to mothers, to show them that summer- 
complaint is apt to ensue from too-frequent nursing, as 
well as from too-frequent feeding. Both habits are injuri- 
ous, as the overloading of their little stomachs causes 
fermentation of food, followed by pain (colic), flatulency, 
and indigestion. The writer has ever maintained, in the 
weary round of over forty years’ practice—and both 
observation and experience convince him of the fact or 
truth of the assertion—that all mothers of ordinary health 
might have good healthful babies if properly attended to, 
or if proper attention were paid to certain conditions. These 
embrace washing, dressing, cleanliness, proper clothing, 
nursing, and suitable food after the period of nursing or 
the use of the bottle has passed. Let me premise the 
further consideration of the subject with the remark that 
all patent nostrums or baby-medicines—such as paregoric, 
Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey’s Cordial, Winslow’s or any 
other soothing-syrup, as well as the old nurse’s catnip or 
root tea—should be entirely discarded. 
if the babe is properly cared for, such medicine will never 
be required ; and secondly, if apparently called for, it should 
be remembered that it will only give temporary relief with- 
out removing the cause, and with subsequent bad results. 
Washing and dressing the infant are important matters. 
The babe should always be washed in a room of an even 
temperature—of eighty degrees, at least—not before a hot 
fire in a cold room, as is often the case; for this does not 
prevent the ‘‘sniffles” or catarrh, as the cold livid hands 
and feet declare the danger of congestion somewhere. 
Many mothers and nurses seem to think that, if they sit 
before a blazing fire on hearth or in stove, it is all right to 
strip the child, though the temperature of the room be 
down to sixty or fifty degrees—a degree of cold quite 
uncomfortable to themselves, if treated in like manner. 
When called to a case of diarrhoea, we ask the mother: 
“Do you nurse him?” If the answer is in the affirmative, 
we ask: “How often?’ Or, if he uses the bottle: ‘*‘ How 
often does he have it?’ The number of times in either 
case through the day cannot be told. But this nursing 
or feeding the child every time it cries—from discomfort 
already produced by the act—is one of the most common 
sources of cross babies and the most frequent cause of 
> persistent diarrhoea: a source of trouble that cannot be 
} relieved, if the fact is overlooked by the physician or 
$ unheeded by the mother or nurse in charge. But why 
does the bottle receive so much blame? Or why is “‘the 
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bringing-up by hand” so fatal? It arises mainly from 
carelessness in not keeping the bottle and tube clean. Two 
should always be in use: as soon as one is emptied, it 
should be well washed in hot water, rinsed, and refilled 
with warm water in which a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda has been dissolved. When required for use, empty 
it, and rinse-well again. As for the long flexible nursing~ 
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tubes, they are simply abominations—sour, uncleanly, ¢ 
and nests for pestiferous germs. An ordinary rubber nip 
or tube, placed over the mouth of a bottle, should only be 
employed, and, when unused, it should lay in weak soda- 
water. Attention alone to the bottle and fittings, the use 
of pure milk or lactated foed, given at regular intervals 
of three or four hours, according to age of infant, with 2 3 
sunshine, fresh air, and a rest given to the stomach, will 
cure most diarrhcea—in fact, avoid it; while lactopep- ° 
tine or some one of Reed & Carnrick’s nice preparations or } 
combinations of lactopeptine will soon restore tone to the ; 
digestive organs. 3 
N 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hatr-Dressine.—Hair-dressing is becoming higher, and 
causes consternation and astonishmeat as to where it wili 
stop. A general description would be a flat coil pinned to 
the summit of the crown, from which springs a protuberance 
which it would be difficult to explain—Vesnvius crowned 
with smoke is one of the similes applied to it. It resembles 
the coiffure A-la-girafe worn by our great-grandmothers. } 
For the country, where it is hidden under a hat, it is made 
simpler. For evening, it is ornamented with pins of various 
kinds— crescents, stars, horseshoes, and others— many of | 
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them in strass. The hair is drawn very high from the neck. 
A fringe or ringlets on the forehead are still considered 
indispensable. Irregularity is the rule for the hair, as well 
as for dress in- general ; the right side must differ from the 
left, and, if a comb or diadem is used, it must be placed 
toward one side and slanting. 

How To MANAGE SERVANTS.—Servants are more likely to 
be praised into good conduct than scolded out of bad, so 
always commend them when they do right. To cherish a 
desire of pleasing in them, you must show them that you 
are pleased. 

** Be to their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues very kind.” 
By such conduct, ordinary servants will often be converted 
into good ones. Few are so hardened as not to feel gratified 
when they are kindly and liberally treated. 

Human Nature is full of absurdities, we all admit—of ; 
course, reserving as few as possible for our personal share. 
About the most ridiculous thing in the world is to hear two 
persons dispute violently over the correct pronunciation of a 
word, while neither of them ever thinks to settle the dis- 
cussion by consulting a dictionary, though Walker, Webster, 
and all the rest of the huge lexicons may lie within reach. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BG@s~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


Christmas Plum-Pudding.—One and a half pounds of suet, 
same quantity of raisins, same of currants, all chopped 3 
very fine; two pounds of stale breadcrumb, half-pound of } 
flour, half-pound of sugar, a little finely-chopped citron, 
and some pounded cloves and ginger; mix them well 
together, then beat five eggs, add to them half-pint of ale, 
which pour in and well mix. Do not put more liquid, 
though it may seem very dry; press it firmly into the 5 
basins, tie over, and put into boiling water; keep them 
boiling five hours; they can then be hung up tin required, 
but should be boiled another five hours the day they are 
served ; if well made, will eat dry, like rich cake. Suet one 
and a half pounds, raisins one and a half pounds, currants 
one and a half pounds, sugar one-half pound, bread two ° 
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$ make three puddings. 
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eggs five, ale half a pint, will 
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pounds, flour one pound, 

Another Plum-Pudding.—Au old family recipe that will 
keep a year: Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, quarter-pound of candied peel, three pounds of 
beef-suet, two pounds of breadcrumb, half-pound of flour, 
twelve eggs, two lemons grated, pinch of salt, quarter-pint 
$ of brandy, ditto port wine, two ounces of almonds. Mix the 
dry ingredients, then add the eggs. Divide into puddings, 
four or six, and steam or boil four hours. Sauce for the 
same; One wineglassful of brandy, one of sherry, quarter- 
pound of butter, quarter-pound of brown sugar. Melted 
together, and pour slowly into the yolks of four eggs. 
Stir over the steamer or fire one minute. 

Boiled Rice-Pudding.—Boil a quarter-pound of rice in 
water till soft, then drain on a hair-sieve and beat it in a 
mortar with the yolks of three eggs, two ounces of butter, 
four of sugar, and a flavoring of nutmeg; work well 
together, then put in’two ounces of Smyrna raisins, tie up 
in a buttered cloth, and boil an hour. N.B.—Ground rice 
would answer as well for this, and save the trouble of beat- 
ing in a mortar. 

Boiled Bread-Pudding.—Take the inside of a penny loaf, 
grate it fine, add to it two ounces of butter; take a pint 
and a half of new milk, and boil it with a stick of cinna- 
mon, pour over the bread, and cover it close till cold. 
Then beat up three eggs in a tablespoonful of rosewatcr, 
mix with the pudding, sweeten to taste, and boil an hour. 

Flour Pudding.—Mix three tablespoonfuls of fine flour 
with a little cold milk, then pour on it a pint of milk boil- 
ing hot ; beat together for a few minutes, and stir in an egg 
and sugar to taste, with a little grated ginger. Tie up 
close in a buttered basin, and boil an hour. Turn out care- 
fully, and serve with sweet butter-sauce. 

Panada.—Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, and boil it 
in a pint of water with one large onion, a little salt, and a 
few peppercorns, till it is quite thick and soft, then put in 
two ounces of butter and half a pint of new milk or cream. 
Keep stirring till it is like a smooth custard, and pour it 
into a soup-plate and serve. 

CAKES. 

Scones Made with Sour Milk.—Mix a pinch of salt, a 
heaped teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and the same of 
cream -tartar, with a pound and a half of flour. Add a 
pint of sour milk to make a light paste, knead the dough, 
lightly roll it till it is the third of an inch thick, divide it 
into rounds about six inches in diameter, cut these across 
twice to form triangular pieces, put the scones on a floured 
tin, and bake in a quick oven. Scones may also be made 
with baking-powder (a dessertspoonful), a pound of flour, a 
pinch of salt, and four ounces of butter. Make into a 
rather stiff paste with milk, and bake as before. 

Scotch Cake.—Two pounds of flour, one of butter, and one 
pound of finely-sifted sugar. Dry the flour in the oven, 
and then mix in one dessertspoonful of baking-powder, 
then the sugar, and rub in the butter until you have a 
smooth dough. Press the dough with your hand until it is 
about a quarter of an inch thick, then place it in your tins 
on buttered paper, pinch round the edges with your finger 
and thumb, and ornament the top with comfits or lemon- 
peel cut in small pieces. Bake in a moderate oven fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

Flannel-Cakes.—One cupful of Indian meal, two of flour, 
three of boiling milk, quarter of a cu_ful of liquid yeast 
(or barm), one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, two of butter. Have the milk boiling, and pour it 
on the meal and butter. When cool, add the flour, salt, 
sugar, and yeast, which have been dissolved in four table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. Let the mixture rise overnight, 
and fry on a hot griddle. 

To Make Bread QuicklhPand Easily.—Weigh two pounds of 
the best flour, and rub in one teaspoonful of salt, then mix 
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gradually a peunyworth of German yeast with a pint and a 2 
half of lukewarm water ; work this into the flour, and let 
it stand for a couple of hours to rise, after which you can 
slightly knead and make up into loaves, place in your tins, 
and bake in a quick oven. The above quantity will make 
four good loaves. 

Sponge-Cakes.—Make » pan a little warm, put nine eggs 
in, and add one pound of loaf-dust sugar, and beat all 
together with a whisk till the mass is a little thick; then 3 
add one pound of flour, sifted, mix it lightly with your hand, 
put paper round and at bottom of the tins, with a few cur- 
rauts or citron on the paper at the bottom of the tins, add 
the mixture, and put in the oven as soon as possible. 

Cream Waffles.—Sifted flour, four cupfuls; soda, cream- 
tartar, and salt, one teaspoonful of each; eggs, three ; } 
cream, two cupfuls. Mix the soda and cream-tartar and 3 
salt with the dry flour; mix the beaten yolks with the 
cream, and make a smooth batter. Add the whites of the 
eggs, beaten to a froth. Butter the waffle-irons, and fill 
three-quarters full. Bake a light-brown. | 





Jumbles.—Quarter-pound of flour, three ounces of butter 
beaten to a cream, two ounces of castor-sugar; mix the 
sugar and flour by degrees with the butter; break in one 
small egg, or half a large one. Turn out on a slightly- 
floured board, cut into pieces, and roll out with the hands 
into lengths; twist each of these into a knot, toss it in 
castor-sugar, and bake about ten minutes. 

Rock Cakes.—Half-pound of flour, quarter-pound of sifted } 
sugag, two ounces of candied peel, two ounces of currants, ; 
quarter-pound of butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, little flavoring, two eggs; stirall together. It must 
be very stiff. Make into little cakes on a floured tin, piling 
them as high and rough as possible with two forks. Bake 
half an hour. 

Doughnuts.—Six ounces of flour, two ounces of castor- 
sugar, one ounce of butter melted, one-third teaspoonful of $ 
carbonate of soda dissolved in a few drops of boiling water, 
little more than one gill of sour milk (kept for two or three 
days), half an egg; mix these to a light paste, roll out 
half-inch thick, cut out into small rounds, fry in hot lard. 

Gingerbread.—Rub quarter-pound of butter into one $ 
pound of flour, then add half-ounce (or less, if liked) of 3 
ground ginger and quarter-pound of moist sugar ; then stir 
in three-quarters ofa pound of treacle, and a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in as much milk as will make 
the mixture rather stiff. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE-RECEIPTS. 

Cheese-Toast.—Grate some rich cheese, add pepper to 
taste, a beaten egg, and sufficient milk to make it of the 
consistency of thick cream. Warm the mixture on the fire, 
and, when quite hot, pour it over some slices of hot buttered 
toast ; serve immediately. 

Potato-Cakes.—The following is an old country recipe for 
potato-cakes: One pound of mashed potatoes, two ounces 
of butter, one pound of flour, half a teacupful of cream, a 
pinch of salt, and one egg; roll out the cakes thin, and 
bake in a quick oven. . 

SANITARY. 

Boiled-Flour Gruel.—Where the illness has been long and 
tedious, and the strength reduced, the following will be 
found very useful: To prepare the flour, put into a basin 
as much as it will hold, pressed tightly down. Then tie a 
cloth over it, and allow it to boil for six hours. Then 
take off the cloth, and let the flour stand in the basin till 
next day, when remove the crust which will have formed, 
and put the remainder away in a covered jar. For use, § 
mix four tablespoonfuls of the flour smoothly into a paste, 
then pour on it half a pint of boiling milk or water, and 
boil for ten minutes, constantly stirring to avoid lumps. 
Brandy, sherry, lemon-juice, or cream may be added, accord- 
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Beef-Tea.—Cut a pound of gravy-beef into tiny dice, 
rejecting all skin and fat. Place the pieces in a brown jar 
with a close-fitting lid, and over them pour a tablespoonful 
of ‘cold water into which a little salt has been thrown. 
Place the jar in a good baking-oven for an hour, and the 
beef-tea will be ready for use. It can be thickened by 
boiled flour. The idea of boiling beef-tea a long time is an 
exploded one, as the nourishment, as well as the aroma, is 
lost by this process. The meat from a shin is not so serv- 
iceable for invalid beef-tea as the neck, the latter contain- 
ing less gelatinous substance, but more nutritive matter. 

Chicken Broth—The younger and fatter the birds are for 
this, the better. It is made by immersing the legs, neck, 
and trunk of a fowl i»to just as much water as will cover 
them, and boiling gently for an hour. The white meat 
makes a delicious entrée if cut up finely and treated as a 
veal-mince. 

Falls.—Rub the part affected with a piece of fresh butter, 
and it will prevent a bruise or any discoloring of the skin. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—WaALKING-DreEss, OF Brown CiotH. The skirt 
is trimmed around the bottom and up the right side with 
a band of gray fur. The side-panel is ornamented with 
large square brown buttons. Full pointed drapery in front, 
slight drapery at the back. The double-breasted jacket 
is ornamented with the square buttons and a band of gray 
fur around the bottom and down the right side. Collar 
of the fur. Hat of brown cloth, with fur brim. 

Fig. u.—VisitinG-DREss, OF VIOLET VELVET. The back 
has scarcely any drapery. The front is of silk of a slightly 
lighter shade, with embroidered revers, The bodice has 
revers opening over a vest of the silk, also embroidered. 
The sleeves have puffs of the silk, let in between pieces of 
embroidery. Muff to correspond with the dress, Hat of 
violet velvet, trimmed w,th beads to correspond, the lighter 
silk, and dull-yellow bow. 

Fig. 111.—CARRIAGE-DREsS, OF DARK-GREEN CLoTH. The 
bottom and side-panel are of dark-green velvet, and the 
overdress is trimmed with a band of Astrakhan around the 
bottom and where it opens over the velvet. Wrap short 
at the back, opening in front over a pointed piece, and 
trimmed around the bottom with Astrakhan. The sleeves 
and the long collar, opening over a full vest, are also of 
this fur. Hat of dark-green velvet, with red wing. 

Fig. 1v.—Visitinc- Dress, oF DarK-RED SICILIENNE. 
The skirt is plain, with plaited side-panels striped with 
a darker shade of red. The cuirass-bodice opens in front 
over a vest of the striped material. Bows of red ribbon 
on the shoulders and sleeves. Bonnet of red sicilienne, 
with bird nestled in the loops. 

Fig. v.—WALKING-DREss, OF OLIVE-GREEN CLoTH. .The 
underskirt is perfectly plain. The overdress is long, very 
little draped, and quite untrimmed. The sealskin wrap 
is short at the back, with long ends gathered in points 
in the front, and finished with passementerie ornaments. 
The sleeves and collar are of brown fox-fur. Hat of green 
felt, trimmed with green corded silk. 

Fig. v1.—WALKING-DREss, OF PRUNE-COLORED CASHMERE. 
The underskirt is laid in large box-plaits. The over- 
drapery is put on diagonally, and meets on the right side 
a side-panel of dark-red diagonal cloth, striped with moss- 
green ribbed plush. The bodice is made of this plush, 
with sleeves and a full vest of the prune-colored cashmere. 
Hat of prune-colored velvet, trimmed with ribbon and 
feathers of the color of the bodice. 

Fig. vu.—Buiousr- Bopice, ror Mornine- Wear, made 


ing to taste. Gruel may also be@made from baked flour, ¢ of dark-red flannette, spotted with cream-color. The cuffs 
but it is not so easy of digestion. . 


and collar are of a darker shade of velvet. 
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Fig. VilI.—BoNNET FOR A MippLe-AGEp Lapy. It is 
made of black lace, and has broad lace strings, which 
fasten under the chin with a small fancy pin. The bows 
in front are of rich violet-colored satin ribbon. 

Fig. 1x.—WaALKINnG-Dress, OF DARK-GREEN CLoTH. The 
back is laid in broad plaits, which fall without any drapery. 
The front and sides have plaiting of a dark-red, green, and 
dull-yellow woolen fabric inserted between panels of the 
green cloth. The jacket-bodice is of the green cloth, with 
vest and high collar of the plaid. Dark-green velvet hat, 
trimmed with surah plaided in the colors of the vest. 

Fig. x.—Bonnet, oF GOLDEN- Brown VELVET, with a 
fluted diadem-brim. The upstanding ribbon-loops are of 
ottoman ribbon, of the color of the velvet, and the bonnet 
is finished with a large spray of light-yellow roses. 

Fig. x1.—LitrLe Grxu’s Frock, or Dark-BLUE Casu- 
MERE. The skirt is made of tucked flounces, the lower 
one embroidered in feather-stitch. The blouse-bodice is 
ornamented back and front and on the shoulders with 
pointed bands, done in feather-stitch. The loose sleeves 
have cuffs finished in the same way. 

Fig. x11.—New-StyLE MANTLE, oF BRowN Cuorn. It is 
quite short at the back, and has long pointed ends in front. 
The sleeves a.e formed by the turning-under of the bottom 
of the mantle. It is trimmed with velvet of a darker 
shade of brown, and with or ts of irid t beads 
of the two shades of brown. Dress of gray cashmere. 
Bonnet of brown plush, trimmed with brown lace. 

Fig. x111.—Toqvz, oF TH1cK SEAL-Brown Pusu, with 
soft indented crown, and trimmed with brown beads and 
feathers. 

Fig. x1v.—Bopick, OF Brown TWEED, close-fitting and 
adorned with coat-facing. The straight collar, pointed 
cuffs, and draped epaulets are of brown silk, striped with 
heliotrope velvet. Buckle in enameled metal secures the 
crossed revers over the left hip. 

Fic. xv.—Bopice, oF CASHMERE, trimmed with striped 
silk, which is put on bias and forms a coat-trimming, 
narrowing toward the waist, where it crosses and is finished 
with a buckle on the left side. The vest-front is in plastron- 
style, and is fastened under the silk trimming. The sleeves 
are slightly draped with the silk at the top of the arms, 
and the high collar and pointed cuffs are also of the silk. 

Fig. xvi.—CoLLARETTE, OF ASTRAKHAN-Fur. The lining 
is cream satin. The bow in front is of satin to correspond 
with the prominent color of the dress. A collarette of 
sealskin or beaver may be made in the same way. 

Fig. xvit.—Jacket, Lovis-XV Sryiz, made of biscuit- 
colored and brown frisé cheviot, and trimmed with fur 
collarette, pockets, and cuffs. A brown velvet band defines 
the vest-pocket. Large metal buttons. Lining of striped 
silk. 

Fig. xvi11.—PELERINE, OF SEALSKIN, with a hood lined 
with dark-brown satin. 

Fig. x1x.—Hat, or Brack Fett, with band of black 
Astrakhan, and trimmed with balls of plush. 

Fig. xx.—SLEEvVE, OF Brocapep Sik, trimmed with lace 
and ‘a bow of ribbon to correspond with the color of the 
dress. 

Fig. xx1.—Wepp1INnG-Dress, or Sorr WuitE S11k. The 
bottom is trimmed with ruching of tulle and silk. The 
front has tulle draped diagonally over the plain front. 
The train is of silk, as is also the bodice, with tulle collar 
and drapery of tulle from the right to the left side of the 
waist, where it > fastened with a onet spray of orange- 
bl Tiny hes of « are on the 

wrists and at the right side of the throat. Wreath of 
prangeblossoms in the hair, under a long tulle veil. 

Generat Remarks.—Figured woolen or cloth with large 











| flowers in velvet or plush is now sometimes used, not as 


# part of the trimming or vest, but to form the dress 
itself. Of course, these goods must be cut differently from 
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the plainer material employed for the severe tailor-made 
gowns, 

The new silk is “shot,” and the two changeable colors 
woven together produce marvelous effect under artificial 
light. Velvet or plush stripes on silk are also much worn. 

Fur is much used for trimming outdoor dresses, and the 
feather-trimming which so much resembles fur and is so 
light to wear is very popular. 

Skirts have undergone but little change, except that the 
drapery is more and more scanty and drawn back in front, 
and also straighter and fuller in the back ; the folds falling 
straight from the top and forming what are called “‘ Bedouin 
folds,’ because they fall ‘like the well-known cloaks which 
were used some years ago ; the hood hanging down loosely 
at the back. If the tendency to contract the fullness of 
the skirts should go on, they will become ugly and un- 
graceful. In dress-improvers, however, the tendency is to 
grow smaller ; and, if they look puffy, it may often be put 
dowa to the material of the dress, and not to steels or pads. 
The dresses are a little shorter in the skirt, this year, and 
are more comfortable for walking, in consequence ; but, for 
evening-dress, there is a decided movement in favor of a 
slightly-trained skirt, which is considered to give more 
dignity to the appearance of stout and elderly people. 

Vests of all kinds are still popular, plain and narrowing 
to the waist for full figures, full and broader for slight ones. 

Bodices are made in so many different styles, that it is 
quite impossible to describe them particularly : our fashion- 
plates are the best guide. There seems to be a tendency 
to increasing plainness at the back, and many are made 
with plain leaf-ends. All-round basques increase in pop- 
ularity with slender people; but they, like jackets and 
blouses, remain short, and indicate no sign of lengthening 
over the hips. 

Sleeves show more change ; and, on ordinary house-dresses, 
those made after the style of shirt-sleeves are very much 
worn. There is a new sleeve, which has one seam only from 
the wrist to the elbow, made on the outside of the arm, 
which is gathered into a long straight wristband. Thus, it 
will be seen that the taste for full sleeves is increasing. 

In mourning-dresses, bishop-sleeves are worn; but plain 
on the shoulders, the fullness being confined to the wrists. 

Another pretty sleeve is a straight coat-sleeve, but opened 
at the back from the shoulder to the wrist, and a puffing 
of lace, satin, or any other material let into the opening. 
Tight sleeves are, however, not out of fashion. 

‘Jersey bodice’’ is the generic title for all makes of woven 
stockinet- waists. These have various shapes, designated 
by particular names; but fashion has finally declared in 
favor of the Normandy jacket. A trim belt encircles the 
waist, which is slipped beneath the plaits on either side, 
but buckles over the centre one. Some of the waist-clasps 
attached are very handsome, Norwegian silver and gold 
forming the most expensive patterns. 

Collars are still made high and stiff. 

Odd combination is the chief element in the present 
fashion, whether of two or three colors of the same fabric or 
of two or three different materials—one figured, one plain, 
another striped—the one in sharp contrast, yet harmonizing 
with the other two. Red, for instance, in the hands of a 
skilled needlewoman, is made to appear and disappear, to 
gleam forth and then be lost again—thus proving, with 
spare use, a charming and effective addition. 

Wraps are as varied as dresses—though, whether long or 
short, tight or loose, they closely follow the lines of the 
figure at the back. For young people, the short garment 
will be the most popular, except for stormy weather, and 
have a much more dressy appearance than the longer ones 
for persons of all ages. 

Bonnets show a tendency to be rather lower and a trifle 
wider, though the old shapes are by no means abandoned. 
Felt is most popular for ordinary wear. Velvet, for dress- 
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occasions, is frequently embroidered in gold or silver thread 
or in colors, and shot-velvet is a new and beautiful 
material. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE ves Petits CHamps. 

A good many innovations in the fashions of the past few 
years are to be signalized during the present season. For 
instance, sleeves, departing from the plain coat-sleeve that 
has so long been worn, are now shown in all sorts of shapes 
and styles. One reproduces the leg-of-mutton sleeve so dear 
to the hearts of our grandmothers, only in less exaggerated 
dimensions. Another is the medieval sleeve: a full round 
plaited structure from the shoulder to the elbow, with a 
coat-sleeve’ from the elbow to the wrist. This is especially 
suitable to a toilette made in two materials, the one plain 
and the other figured, the plain stuff forming the top of the 
sleeve and the figured being employed for the lower part. 
Coat-sleeves formed of lace set around the arm, each two 
rows of lace having a narrow bias band of the silk or satin 
of which the dress is composed set between them, are much 
used for demi-toilette. They may be either lined or unlined, 
. as suits the wearer’s fancy. The old fashion of having 
sleeves made of a different material from the corsage has 
been revived, but only for dresses composed of two kinds 
of stuff, the one figured and the other plain. In such 
cases, the corsage may be composed of the plain material, 
and the sleeves of the figured. The close coat-sleeve is 
still in vogue for walking-dresses. 

As to the corsage, the plain tight-fitting waist finished 
with a short basque is still worn, being the only style that 
is suitable for stout figures. 
deal worn in cashmere and cloth dresses. The plaiting is 
arranged so as to simulate a vest, and the two sides of the 
vest are sometimes prolonged into two long ends, each 
finished with a bow or a tassel, that fall over the skirt-front. 
A handsome style for demi-toilette is to have the corsage 
made with a plastron and sleeves in some heavy lace—such 
as guipure, Duchess, old point, or Irish lace—the sleeve 
being lined throughout. For evening-wear, the cut of the 
corsage is now very graceful. It is made open, in a V-shape, 
in front and at the back, each side of the opening being 
bordered with folds of tulle or lace or gauze laid flat, after 
the fashion of a fichu. Then there are tight-fitting plain 
corsages, made with round or pointed waists, and finished 
with girdles in jet passementerie; but this style is only 
becoming to very slender wearers. 

For full-dress wraps, colored plush and changeable velvet 
are greatly liked. These elegant mantles are usually of the 
short dolman-shape, with long pointed ends in front. 
Magnificent ornaments in passementerie, in black silk and 
jet beads, adorn the shoulders or the sleeves, and are set up 
the centre of the back. Wide bands of fur or of feather- 
trimming imitating fur are used to border the wrap. The 
prettiest pattern for the passementerie is a long group of 
orange-leaves. This style is made in sapphire-blue plush. 
The changeable-velvet wraps are shown mostly in tones of 
bronze and brilliant green. They are made more diminutive 
than the plush wraps, and are trimmed with very elegant 
passementerie in dead metallic tones matching the material. 
In fact, these passementerie ornaments are richer and more 
tasteful than have ever been produced during any preceding 
season. The most marked peculiarity about the wraps of 
the present season is the introduction of sleeves, which are, 
fortunately, made wide enough to admit of their being 
easily put on. The long paletots and redingotes have not 
yet made their appearance in the heavy winter materials, 
but are now showr in cloth or cashmere or French faille 
lined with satin, the faille being usually black or seal-brown, 
and the lining ‘in a brilliant gold-color. Short braided 
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CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS. 








2 jackets and dolmans are shown in dark heavy cloth. 
A long-napped silky plush-finished cloth, in light colors, 
is employed for jackets for young ladies, the jacket being 
sometimes adorned with cuffs and collar in chestnut-brown 
velvet, braided with gold. 

Fashion has decreed that dinner-dresses are to be made 
short, and so a lady who orders a handsome velvet suit for 
visiting has only to supply herself with an open corsage to 
match, to be provided with a dinner-toilette as well. Worth 
is making some extremely handsome velvet dresses, this 
season. One, intended for the Queen of Wiirtemberg, is in 
dark-heliotrope velvet, the skirt gracefully draped, and the 
draping held in place by a series of passementerie ornaments 
in amethyst amber and gold beads, a row of these orna- 
ments crossing the front transversely. A dress in rich black 
fuille, fur the same royal lady, is made with a gored front, 
the breadths sloping upward to the top of the skirt, with a 
piping of black satin between each pair of them. They part 
at the knee, so as to suffer the escape of plaited fan-shaped 
under-widths of satin. The back of the skirt falls in long 
straight folds. The materials of this dress are of the 
richest that are manufactured. Worth is employing very 
superb brocades, both for street and evening dresses, In 
the former case, they are used in combination with velvet, 
and are in dark solid colors, while they form the frontage 
or underskirts of ball-dresses, the trains being in velvet 
or in satin. One of the most beautiful of the new designs 
has the groundwork in white satin, the pattern being 
bouquets of daffodils in their natural colors scattered over 
the ground at wide intervals. Satins in pale, yellow or 
pink, figured with small black roses, are made up with 
ruffles of black lace on the corsage and skirt-front, and 
are trimmed with loops-and-ends of narrow black velvet 
ribbon. 

Embroidered slippers are no longer worn, either in kid 
or satin, for full-dress. The plain ones that replace them 
are cut very low, and are simply ornamented with a bow 
with double loops of narrow watered ribbon. The silk 
stockings to be worn with a handsome ball-toilette may be 
embroidered by hand, on the instep, with a cluster of 
flowers matching. those on the dress. Bead and jet om. 
broidery on stockings are no longer in fashion. Fo 
gentlemen’s wear, silk socks in bright chestnut-brown ary 
figured with narrow pin-stripes in dark blue or red going 
around the foot. Socks in dark red or blue silk are workeg 
with gold-colored dots or with very minute flowers. 
Ladies’ garters are now shown with the historical motte, 
‘*Honi soit qui mal y pense,”’ engraved on the clasp, the 
garter itself being in white silk elastic, brocaded with pin 
roses. 


PPRAPAL ESL LASS. 


Lucy H. Hooprr 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s OVERCOAT, OF GRAY ASTRAKHAN-CLOTH 
Cuffs, collar, and cap of Astrakhan. The leggings are ot 
gray cloth. j 

Fic. 11.—Girw’s Coat, oF OTTER-COLORED CHEVIOT CLOTH, 
3 trimmed with cuffs, turndown collar, and single facing of 
¢ brown raccoon. Leather belt, fastened with antique silver 
3 buckle to correspond with that on the breast. Brown felt 
¢ hat. 

Fig. 01.—SK1IRT AND GARIBALDI BopicE In TWEED, striped 
blue, brown, and red, with muff, cuffs, pockets, and vest 
in blue velvet. The skirt is mounted in broad plaits, and 
the whole is fastened with embossed buttons. 

Fig. 1v.—Hat in Gray Pxvsn, bordered with a band 
of gray Astrakhan, and finished with an crnament of 
oxydized silver. 

Fra. v.—Toque, For a Smanu Boy. The band is of dark, 
blue plusb, and the top of dark-figured cashmere. 
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